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By K. Palme Dutf'' ^ 


GREAT events and great, changes are shaping the world 
t.new. Tbs war has ended in the Far East, where it began 
rourteeii years ago. These fourteen years have been the 
neaviost ordeal hiunaiiity has known, in v/hich the bank- 
ruptcy Gi the old dying social order, erupting in the black 
barbarity of fascism, endangered the whole future. But 
ihis ordeal, which exposed all the poison and filth of the 
Old society, has also called forth all the heroism and sacri- 
fice and invincibl.e strength of the new rising forces which 
will shape the future. It has ended in a triumph for the 
peoples over reaction on a scale which, although the battle 
is not yet finally ended and the victory so far won has stili 
to be completed and made secure, is already decisive for 
the future of social development. 

The end of the war in the Par East has followed closely 
on the electoral defeat of Toryism in Britain, the forma- 
tion of the first Labour Government with a parliamentary 
majority, and the establishment of new democratic gov- 
ernments in Europe. We are entering into new condi- 
tions ; the old landmarks are passing ; the great popular 
forces liberated by victory over fascism are pressing to the 
forefront. We cannot yet measure the full shape of the 
new world that is arising from the still smouldering ashes 
of battle and destruction. But the speed of events, and 
the magnitude of the new problems and opportunities aris- 
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mg, makes imperati¥e an attempt to sur?ey briefiy some 
of tile factors of the new world situation, no less than of 
the sitiialioii in Britain. 

i. Froii Ifar Pease - fisteff li Ilis Far East 

Victory in the Far East came sooner and more suddenly 
than any preceding plans and calculations of the Allied 
Command had anticipated. By this quick capitulation, be- 
fore final defeat, the Japanese war lords evidently hope fcG> 
preserve their main forces intact. In order to conceal the 
bankruptcy of all their policies, their propaganda now seeks 
to attribute their defeat solely to the atomic bomb. The 
record disposes of this myth of Japanese propaganda. The 
confession of their bankruptcy and admission of defeat 
was already established weeks earlier, before any atomic 
bomb had been dropped, but after the impending entry 
of the Soviet Union was already fixed with a predetermined 
date, when the Japanese Government sued for peace and 
appealed to the Soviet Union to mediate. The governing 
causes of this bankruptcy were the collapse of Germany 
in Europe and the resulting isolation of Japan ; tlio over- 
mastering pressure of Anglo-American sea and air power ; 
and the final checkmate through the Soviet Union entry 
into the v/ar, already agreed at Teheran with a date fixed 
at three months after the Nazi capitulation. The atomic 
bomb, whose use was only decided at the last moment at 
Potsdam, in reversal of the previous decision of President 
Roosevelt against its use, and which was evidently fixed 
with foreknowledge for a date two days preceding the 
Soviet entry, rather precipitated than caused the final 
collapse. 

CAUSES OP JAPAN’S DEFEAT 

Mr. Churchill, in his speech in the House of Commons 
on August 17, declared 

It is to this atomic bomb more than to any other 
factor that we may ascribe the sudden and speedy end- 
ing of the war against Japan. 

This repeats the familiar line of Japanese militarist pro- ^ 
pagaiida. A more balanced judgment will rather agree 
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'With the analysis of The Times editorial on August 16 : — 

Already the governing classes, headed by the Em- 
peror, are desperately striving to “ save their face ” by 
ascribing defeat to the atomic bomb. Conveniently 
forgetting their request to Russia to mediate with the 
Allies before the atomic bomb was used, they now as- 
sert that but for this device the '‘sacred war'’ would 
still be pursuing its course. This particular manoeuvre 
will fail as the Japanese people come to realise that 
their armed forces were thoroughly beaten, not by any 
single weapon, but by the massed resources of nations 
whose sense of justice had been outraged by Japan’s 
own behaviour. 

As a correspondent in the same issue of The Times 
noted 

The assertion that new American bombs have 
brought the Japanese war to a magic end is a myth* 

As we know, weeks before the appearance of the atomic 
bombs, the Emperor Hirohito had already asked Stalin 
to mediate ; thus openly admitting defe^. In reality, 
Japan has been brought down by the interruption of 
her sea communications by Anglo-American air and sea 
power, and the danger of a Soviet thrust across Man- 
churia, cutting the Japanese armies in Asia from home. 

STRATEGY AND ILLUSIONS 

Similarly the Observer noted on August 12 

It is fairly clear that the knowledge of the Soviet 
Government’s intention to enter the war stopped the 
Japanese Government from contemplating surrender 
on the Japanese islands, where they were faced by the 
consequences of the atomic bomb, while continuing re- 
sistance in China, Malaya, Korea, Manchuria, and on 
some Pacific islands ; it would have been very hard in 
that case for the Allies to justify the use of atomic 
bombs against either Shanghai or Singapore, or in Man- 
churia or Korea. 

The atomic bomb is a powerful weapon of destruction, 
but by no means an all-sufficing strategy for victory. The 
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same illusions wiiicii characterised the Seversky-Disney" 
Harris theory of victory by air bombing (although the re- 
ports before the Kilgore Military Committee of the Senate 
have since revealed that German production in 1944, des- 
pite air bombing, was higher than in any preceding year) 
have been carried to an extreme plane in relation to 
the overwhelming destructive power of the atomic bomb. 
They received typical expression in the announcement of 
Sir William Beveridge in The Times on August 14 that 
The atomic bomb has almost certainly relegated all other 
weapons of modern war — tanks, battleships, guns, rifles and 
trained conscript masses — to the museum.’^ The fallacy of 
this notion was pointed out by Rear-Admiral Thursfield in 
a letter to The Times on August IS : — 

The fallacy lies in the assumption that wars can 
be won by destruction alone. The appearance of the 
atomic bomb has immensely enhanced man's powers of 
destruction, so much so that, as pointed out by Gene- 
ral Rowan -Robinson, there are very few war institutions 
in which it can be used at all. It cannot be used against 
the Japanese armies still in China, if they should prove 
recalcitrant .... Once our troops are in occupation 
of Japan itself, it cannot even be used as it was on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki unless we deliberately leave 
large tracts of Japan unoccupied — and consequently 
under no surveillance — as atomic bomb targets ; and 
even so the occupying troops elsewhere in Japan, deal- 
ing with a treacherous and entirely untrustworthy 
people, must be armed with weapons that they can use 
at close quarters. 

The strategic task in war remains '‘the defeat of an 
enemy's armed forces. ” This is important to bear in mind 
in assessing the sometimes exaggerated claims, often car- 
ried to a fantastic point, in relation to the effects of the 
atomic bomb on strategy and world-power relations. 

SOVIET PARTICIPATION IN THE FAR EAST 

Soviet participation in the war in the Par East, as 
agreed at Teheran, is of far-reaching significance, not only 
for its immediate strategic effect, but for its influence on 
the whole character of the Far Eastern settlement. It 
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represents a blow to the designs of reactionary isolationist 
circles to make the Far Eastern settlement an exclusively 
American or Anglo-American settlement in place of a 
United Nations settlement. It increases the favourable 
factors for a greater degree of reflection of the aims of 
national liberation in the Far Eastern settlement, espe- 
cially in the case of the Mongolian, Manchurian and Ko- 
rean peoples. Further, it ends the duality, previously neces- 
sitated by strategic considerations, between the alliance of 
democratic nations In relation to Europe and in relation 
to the Far East, and makes the world settlement as a w^hole 
nov/ a United Nations settlement. 

NO JAPANESE MUNICH ‘ 

It is of paramount importance that the Japanese mili- 
tarists shall not be allowed to get away with their bare- 
faced plans to maintain their essential basis of power un- 
touched, in order to be able to prepare to resume their 
aggression. This is the key question involved in their 
manoeuvres to divide the allies and secure the maintenance 
of the Emperor as the focus of their military-imperial sys- 
tem. Their aims have been still openly proclaimed in the 
first phase after capitulation. Thus the Political Associa- 
tion of Greater Japan, the fascist party created by the big 
business and military rulers, issued a declaration boasting 
that “Japan has been able to end the war with a great 
reserve of power,” and proclaiming the aim to proceed to 
the re-establishment of “Greater Japan.'’ The Home Sec- 
retary proclaimed the aim of “the rapid recovery and 
growth of the empire.” In order that enduring peace may 
be established in the Far East no less than in Europe, it is 
imperative that the terms of the Potsdam declaration to 
Japan be fully and strictly enforced. The Potsdam terms 
wiil not have been fulfilled until all war criminals, includ- 
ing the Emperor, have met with “stern justice.” The 
urgency of such measures is stressed by the fact that, as 
the Spectator has noted, “the Japanese get out of the war 
now with a greater reservoir of armed, undefeated troops, 
a less damaged industrial potential, than any nation ex- 
cept the United States.” 
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FOR CHINESE DEMOCRACY 

Equally the situation in China is causing acute con- 
cern to all democrats and opponents of fascism. A demo- 
cratic China cannot foe built by civil war against the Com- 
Kiimists. It is intolerable that the reactionary Kuomiii- 
tang clique should use armies, which have in the main been 
Inactive against Japan, and arms supplied by the allies for 
use against Japan, to make war on the popular regime in 
Yenan which, though blockaded and deprived of arms from 
the allies, has engaged in action two-thirds of the Japanese 
troops in China. It is still more intolerable that Chiang 
should directly invite, not only the Chinese puppet quis- 
lings in the service of Japan, but the Japanese generals 
and fascists to maintain their arms for use against the 
Chinese popular forces. This is a situation of grave con- 
cern to all the allies of the United Nations to assist a 
united democratic settlement in China. 

INDIA AND THE FAR EASTERN SETTLEMENT 

The reference in the King's Speech to “ the early rea- 
lisation of full self-government in India'’ needs to be ac- 
Mvely followed up with practical steps. The freedom of 
India, as well as of Burma and Ceylon, must be an integral 
part of the Asiatic peace settlement. Following the elec- 
toral defeat of the Churchill-Amery policies, it is no longer 
possible to excuse inaction behind the reactionary trick 
which was operated to defeat the Congress-League agree- 
ment that led to the Wavell Plan by substituting the deli- 
berately wrecking formula of Kindu-Moslem parity," Steps 
are now needed for the restoration of civil liberty and re- 
lease of political prisoners, formation of provisional repre- 
sentative governments at the centre and in the provinces, 
and the holding of elections for a constituent assembly on 
a broad democratic franchise. This is the special responsi- 
bility of the people of this country and the Labour majo- 
rity in Parliament in relation to the Asiatic peace settle- 
ment. 



IL ISie ierls^ kir-SBrnmi Mi Tia® Setikitent 

Sf E^rep® 

The Berlin AgTeement is a landmark equally in the 
development and consolidation of the United Nations and 
in the peace settlement of Europe. It is the first major 
post-war agreement of the three leading Powers of the 
United Nations. Contrary to the predictions that the alli- 
ance of Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union 

only a military v/artime alliance which would imme- 
diately break asunder after the defeat of the common 
enemy, the Berlin Agreement has demonstrated the further 
strengthening and of the alliance in the post-war 

period. The progress from Teheran to Crimea and to Berlin 
has revealed the logic of the alliance in the advance of the 
ninge of concrete agreement, despite the sharp intervening 
tilllerences*. Each agreement has settled a series of big out- 
clanding questions and carried forward the alliance. Eacii 
agreement has been followed by new problems, divergences 
to be settled, or questions of interpretation — duly magnified 
and exploited by hostile quarters to suggest a breakdov/n of 
co-operation. The practical necessity of settlement of the 
revr problems has in turn compelled new conference and 
nev/ agreement — but each time carrying forward and ex- 
tending the ground already won enlarging the range of 
explicit and firmly decided common policy, and bringing 
that policy closer to the democratic anti-fascist aims of 
the United Nations. 

SETTLEMENT OF GERMANY 

Outstanding achievement of the Berlin Agreement is 
the immediate short-term settlement of post-war Germany 
—the most dangerous question and the key question, not 
only for the destruction of fascism, but for the whole future 
of Europe and the relations of the Great Powers. A dan- 
gerous situation had arisen in the first phase after the ar- 
mistice owing to the divergence of policy between the Bri- 
tish, American and Russian zones. In the Soviet zone the 
Nazis were sternly dealt with, while democratic political 
parties and working-class organisation were givqn scope. 
In the British and American zones Nazi officials were main- 
tained in power, close economic relations resumed between 
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Briiisli and American monopoly interests and their Geman 
partners, and democratic anti-fascist expression or work- 
ing-class organisation was suppressed as “politicar’. On 
the eve of the Potsdam Conference the preparation of the 
Kiigenberg Plan, at the direct request of the British 
authorities, for the economic rebuilding of Germany, showed 
how far this process had gone. The Berlin Agreemont has 
dealt firmly with this situation and established common 
principles for all the senes. It has speeded up the trial of 
war criminals and strengthened the measures for the eli- 
mination of Nazis from leading positions. It has estsfo- 
lished the rights in all zones for democratic anti-fascist and 
working-class organisation and expression, and the begin- 
nings of local elective forms for self-government. And it 
lias established an economic programme for destroying the 
basis of the big German monopoly interests in heavy in- 
dustry, the foundation of fascism, and “eliminating the 
present excessive concentration of economic power as exem- 
plified, in particular, by cartels, syndicates, trusts and other 
monopolistic arrangements.’’ 

GBRLIAN ECONOMY AND EUROPE 

Especially important in the Berlin Declaration is tho 
drjfinlte agreement on the economic future of Germany. 
The -main keynote of Nazi propaganda after defeat, ex- 
pressed through all the usual reactione^ry pro-fascist chan- 
nels, City and business expression and their echoes in the 
democratic camp, has been to Insist on the importance of 
rapidly rebuilding the gigantic industrial mechanism of 
imperialist Germany. This obviously interested demand 
of the British and American cartel partners of German 
monopoly capital (it has been noted as a triumph of Anglo- 
American pinpoint bombing that amid the general devas- 
tation the vast headquarters of the German Chemical Trust 
have been left intact) has been pressed forward with every 
kind of publicity and argument : in practical guise, as the 
most efficient method of extracting reparations ; in fami- 
liar right-vhng guise, as an insurance against revolution ; 
and ill progressive humanitarian guise, as the best method 
of restoring devastated Europe through the how of goods 
from a powerful industrial Germany at the centre of Europe. 
In this way the essential economic foundations of Hitler’s 
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ciinis of Pan-Suropo have been soM to certain sections of 
the left as Western Siircpean Unity/’ 

COMMON SENSE ON KEPAEATIONS 

The Berlin Agreeraent has dealt a slcdgeAniunnicr blovr' 
to these designs for rebuilding Gennan reactionary domi- 
nation in Europe. In scldlHon to the prohibition of anus 
production, and the hreal^lng up of the inonopohcs and 
cartels, German heavy industry is to be Irrought down to 
a level suitable for ^‘Germany’s approved post-^var peace- 
time needs.” *' Prccliictlon of metals, cheniicaLs. niachineiv/ 
and other items that are directly necessary to a war eco- 
nomy shall be rigidly controlled and restricted to Ger- 
many's approved post-war peace-time needs.” Plant and 
productive machinery above this standard is to be removed 
from Gennany and form the main basis of reparations. 
Tills is not only a solution of the problem of reparatioPoS 
which replaces the idiocies and hypocrisies of VersaiilCi^* 
with plain physical reparation from the plunderers to the 
plundered. It also ends the problem of the German mono- 
polist industrial octopus spreading its tentacles over Europe, 
holding back the development of other European coimtiies 
to maintain them as an agrarian hinterland, and perio- 
dically erupting in military aggression to meet its needs of 
expansion. Instead, it prepares a different path of Euro- 
pean economic recovery, v/ith strengthened industrial deve- 
lopment of all countries in place of the previous German 
domination, and a consequent more balanced economy of 
Europe as a whole, facilitating democratic development. If 
the Berlin Agreement is firmly carried out, the battle has 
been won for European democracy. 

KOV7L OP REACTION 

It is not surprising that the Berlin Agreement has been 
received with a howl from all the quarters of reaction, 
ir.onopoly interests, Vatican intriguers and their hangers- 
on. The Observer of August 5 foamed at the mouth, de- 
nounced Soviet democracy as indistinguishable from fas- 
cism, and congratulated Mr. Bevin on his '‘advantage to 
be able to speak frankly to Russia without being suspected 
of Tory prejudice.’' The Sunday Express announced, in a 
message supposed to reflect Rome opinion, that "'the Pots- 
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dam. deal is not liked/’ and that “there is universal fear 
that the transformation of Germany from an industrial 
into an agricultural nation will impede the reconstruction 
of Europe/' Even the tepid welcome of The Times edito- 
rial found that “the Potsdam Plan does not meet every 
expectation/' The New York Heraid-Trlhime found the 
project “ awesome/’ and Senator Taft denounced “ a dan- 
gerous experiment.” The Economist^ organ of the City, 
with a characteristic admixture of reactionary polish and 
Vatican sentiments in its recent phase, let drive full tilt, 
found the plan equivalent to maldng Germany “ an econo- 
mic slum/' threatened Werewolf revival to fight it, and 
called for a Western European political and economic 
alliance counterpoised to the Soviet Union : — 

A hostile, resentful and impoverished nation, fifty 
nillion strong, even without arms, is a certain source of 
trouble — The Potsdam settlement will not last ten 
years, and when it breaks down there will be nothing 
but the razor-edge balance of international anarchy 
betw^een civilisation and the atomic bomb. . . . The Rus- 
sians’ determination to loot Germany We may not 

be able to alter what happens in the Russian zone, but 
we can at least disclaim responsibility for it. And we 
can follow our own convictions in the Vv^est, where v/hat 
is left of Germany can be given the prospect, in the 
fullness of time, of achieving liberty, equality and pros- 
perity within a Western Europe that is conscious of its 
political and economic unity. (Economist, August 11, 
1845.) 

Neither Hitler, nor Schacht, nor Ribbentrop, could have 
put it better. 

B.B.C. DIPLOMACY 

Similary the whose function might have been 

thought to be to popularise the Berlin Agreement signed 
by the British Government, or at any rate to allow the 
case for it to be put, offered the public a hostile Foreign 
Review after the news on August 13 by Barbara Ward, who 
followed a line similar to that of the Economist, deplored 
the treatment of Germany by the Potsdam Powers, and 
drew a picture of de-industrialisation bringing poverty. 
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disease and a black spot in the centre of Europe, etc. It 
is evident that the fight for the Berlin Agreement will not 
be able to count on very ardent support from some official 
circles, especially in the Foreign Office and State Depart- 
ment, and will therefore have to be the more energetically 
conducted by democratic opinion. 

MR. BEVm’S SPEECH 

One of the most serious aspects of^Mr, Bevin's first 
speech as Foreign Secretary was the attitude to the Ber- 
Im xAgreement revealed in the criticism of the provisions 
for the western frontier of Poland as well as his reference 
to other issues. In general, no attempt was made to pre- 
sent positively the programme of the Berlin Agreement, 
that is, of the programme of the United Nations, for the 
destruction of fascism, for the break-up of German mono- 
poly capitalism, and for the political rights of democratic 
anti-fascist parties and v/orking-class organisation, in re- 
versal of the previous policy pursued in the British and 
American zones. These great gains of the democratic anti- 
fascist movement, v/hlcli would not have aroused Tory 
cheers, were passed over in silence. The general line, which 
aroused Tory cheers, v/as to deprecate any policy of ‘‘re- 
venge ” towards Germany, deplore the criminal lavdessness 
of the resistance movements, mix fascist and anti-fascist 
regimes in one hat as “ totalitarian,’',, and urge the formula 
of “ economic reconstruction ” as the “ primary aim.” While 
the Berlin Agreement turned its attack against Franco 
Spain, and indicated positive steps towards the conclusion 
of peace treaties wdth recognised democratic governments 
in Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary, Mr. Bevin’s speech 
emphasised the policy of non-intervention in relation to 
Franco Spain, endorsed the Churchill policy in Greece and 
the Vulgaris Government, and turned the attack on the 
democratic anti-fascist governments in Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Hungary. These declarations have naturally been 
seized upon by Mr. Eden and the Tory press with indecent 
glee, while they have caused disquiet among Labour sup- 
porters. 
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LABOUR AND EUROPE 

A great opportunity opens out before tbe labour niove- 
ment and the Labour Government in relation to Europe 
and the promotion of democratic development and inter- 
nationai democratic co-operation. The response to Mr.* 
Attlee's first letter to the Regent in Greece has illustrated 
this. The Labour victory over Toryism at the elections, 
which reflected mass disatisfaction with the reactionarz/ 
Totj foreign policy associated with Municbism and pro- 
fascism and the return of the Labour Government in the 
key ruling centre of London, have given an enormous sti- 
mulus to the democratic anti-fascist forces of Europe and 
the world. It v/ould be undesirable that this great gain 
should be dissipated by the creation of an impression that 
British foreign policy will continue to reflect the tradi- 
tional outlook of the Foreign Office, viewing with a favour- 
able eye the shortcomings of governments based on ''res- 
pectable " upper class quisling elements which suppress the 
anti-fascist fighters, while hostile to the new governments 
based on the democratic anti-fascist movements which 
deal sternly with the fascists and collaborators. Such an 
approach does not correspond to the outlook of the labour 
movement and democratic opinion in this country which 
won the victoiy at the elections. It will be for the labour 
movement and the labour majority in Parliament to see 
that any such impression is corrected, and to hold policy 
firmly to the lines of the Berlin Agreement and the anti- 
fascist progTanim.e of the United Nations. 

MR. LASKI AND THE WESTERN BLOC 

A simiJar reflection of one of the traditional aims of 
Foreign Office policy in the recent period has found ex- 
pression in the campaign conducted by Mr. Laski and the 
Labour Party delegation to the French, Danish and Norwe- 
gian Socialist Congresses to promote the familiar objective, 
constantly put lorward by British reaction and especially 
sponsored by the arch-reactionary General Smuts, for the 
formation of a Western European economic and political 
bloc under British leadership. The sweeping leftward 
swing throughout Europe has found expression in a 
powerful drive to working-class unity carrying forward 
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the already established Socialist-Comniunist co-operation 
towards fusion in a single working-class party. Such 
fusion has already been agreed in principle in Italy, 
by the vote of the National Council of the Italian 
Socialist Party, still to be agreed by the Congress, and in 
Norway, v/here the proposal is due to come before a Joint 
congress at the beginning of September. The campaign of 
the Labour Party delegation has been directed to arrest 
this process of closer unity and fusion into a united work- 
ing-class party. The defeat of the proposal for fusion 
at the French Socialist Congress was hailed by the Bally 
Herald as evidence that “ British Labour's triumph has had 
a deep influence.” The Labour delegation's campaign has 
been further directed to promote the aim of the Western 
European bloc, through the mechanism of the Socialist 
Parties. 

DIVISION OR UNITY 

This proposal for a Western European bloc is often 
put forward as a proposal for ‘‘ European unity.” In reality 
it is a proposal for the bisection of Europe into two halves, 
the effect of which can only serve the interests of reac- 
tionary German revival. In place of the real unity of de- 
mocratic anti-fascist Europe, whose essential pillars are the 
British-Soviet Pact and the Franco-Soviet Pact, it proposes 
a division into tv/o halves which would enable German 
reaction once again, as in the inter-war period, to play on 
the counterposing balance of the two halves in order to 
rebuild its strength ; while in the proposed combination, 
put forward as the final aim, of Western and Central 
Europe, Germany would be the strongest dominating force. 
In this way it reproduces the essential aim of Hitler's New 
Europe.” Such a proposal is not only contrary to the 
wishes and interests of the European peoples striving for 
national independence and development within the frame- 
work of democratic all-European co-operation. It is also 
contrary to the vital interests of the British people, which 
are not confined to Western Europe, but are closely linked 
with the Soviet Union in promoting the democratic deve- 
lopment and. co-operation of all Europe and find expres- 
sion on the world scale in strengthening the ties of Anglo- 
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American-Soviet co-operation in the leadership of the 
United Nations. 

ill. The Itemic Bemb kni Werici Fewer 
Eeiatiesis 

The questions of world power relations have been 
brought to the forefront by the widespread speculations 
which have been let loose with regard to the -effects of the 
atomic bomb on strategy and future world development. 
In general, a great part of the flood of comment on this 
significant scientific and technical development, and on its 
prospective influence on the future of humanity, has 
revealed the bankruptcy of current traditional social theory 
and philosophy in face of the headlong advance of modern 
science and technique. Alongside a few utopian specu- 
lations, the general tone of current press and public com- 
ment has been one of alarm, pessimism, gloomy forebodings, 
fears of human destruction, moralisings on the inadequate 
spiritual development of mankind, machiavellian calcula- 
tions of immediate power advantage, or solemn warnings. 
The universal paralysing sense, within capitalist society, of 
lack of social control of the productive forces has never 
been more powerfully demonstrated. 

SHORT TERM CONSIDERATIONS 

It is clear that there are short term and long term con- 
siderations involved in relation to the new development. 
The short term considerations turn on the only realised 
fonn of the new power which at present exists — the atomic 
bomb. The long term considerations turn on the prospec- 
tive future development of the productive use of atomic 
energy as a new source of pov/er, and its social consequences. 
Reactionary propaganda endeavours to seize on both aspects 
for its own advantage. On the one hand, it endeavours to 
seize on the immediate strategic significance of the atomic 
bomb, and of the American monopoly of its production to 
revive the theory of Anglo-American world domination, 
proclaim triumphantly the possession of a decisive weapon 
against the Soviet Union, and undermine the basis of Three 
Power collaboration in the name of the supposed new rela- 
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tioii of forces. On the other hand, it endeavours to utilise 
the future prospective use in production as a Justification 
to proclaim all old sources of energy as obsolete, and on 
this basis to decry all proposals for the nationalisation of 
coal and electricity as out of date and nieaningless. Both 
lines of argument throw more light on the outlook of their 
exponents than on the real situation. 

The premature strategic calculations of the supposed 
reversal of world relations of power through the American 
monopoly of the atomic bomb certainly reveal the wishful 
thinking of reactionary propagandists. *‘So long as we 
and the United States have the monopoly of this discovery/' 
proclaims the blissful Daily Mail, the difference in war 
potential between us and the rest of the world is as if they 
had not discovered electric or steam power.” ''It means 
a great change in world power relations,” declares the 
Observer, " it binds Britain and America together as never 
before. ... it shifts the balance of power among the Big 
Three , , . the possession of the monopoly of the atomic 
bomb makes American-British power predominance, for the 
time being, a fact.” Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons 
on August 16 found himself " in entire agreement with the 
President that the secrets of the atomic bomb should so 
far as possible not be imparted at the present time to any 
other country in the world. . . . For this and many other 
reasons the United States stood at this moment at the sum- 
mit of the world. He rejoiced that this should be so.” 

Before accepting these simple conclusions • entirely at 
face value, it will be well to bear in mind a few cautionary 
considerations. In the first place, as we have earlier had 
occasion to note, the over-simplification of strategy implicit 
in these assumptions will not bear examination even in 
the strategic field alone. In the second place, these declara- 
tions are made without knowledge of the stage Soviet 
science has reached in this field ; and it has happened 
more than once before now that reactionary hotheads who 
have based their confident calculations on the supposed 
backwardness of Soviet science and technique have had 
their fingers burned. In the third place, the supposed 
Anglo-American monopoly is not borne out by the facts ; 
in this respect, Mr. Churchill has correctly referred to an 
American monopoly : — 
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The United States is the only couiitiT which knows 
ail the details of the atom bomb, (Bally HeraM, August 
14J 

There emerges one fact that is seriously exercising 
the ininds of engineers in this country. It is that no 
practical experience or data of its manufacture exists 
in Britain. (Sunday Times, August 12.) 

From this last point certain important conclusions 
follow. 

If this last point may be taken as a correct description 
of the facts, it fallovjs that the boasted American-Britisli 
power predominance on the basis of the atomic bomb is a 
myth, and that the position of Britain would be closer in 
piactiee to the supposed position attributed by these 
theorists to the Soviet Union. More than this. The avail- 
able evidence indicates that, while the general theoretical 
development underlying the new discovery has gone for- 
ward in all advanced countries, the actual process of pro- 
duction requires at present the devotion of enormous re- 
sources, as suggested in the declared expenditure of £500 
million on its production by the United States. Such an 
outlay can only be within the reach of the largest, most 
highly developed industrial States, such as the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Kow far is it within the reach 
of present-day Britain ? On the other hand, it is precisely 
a small densely crowded country such as Britain, or Japan, 
that is most vulnerable to the atomic bomb, as against the 
vast and virtually unconquerable spaces of the United States 
or the Soviet Uiiion. Is it not obvious that the supposed 
partnership of Ameriean-British power predominance '' 
wrould turn into the uttermost helpless dependence of this 
country on the United States, and that the interest of this 
country lies now more than ever in maintaining the basis 
of Three Power collaboration and pressing for the inter- 
national control of the new weapon in the hands of the 
leadership of the United Nations ?' The main world politi- 
cal alignment not only retains its validity, but increases 
its validity in the conditions of the new weapon. 
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LONG TERM ASPECTS 

But it is the long term considerations which are of pro* 
found interest for the future and carry the most pregnant 
immediate social lessons. The old Wilhelm Liebknecht 
relates in his Biographical Memoirs of Karl Marx how Marx 
in 1850 responded to the portent of electric power : — 

Marx ridiculed the victorious reaction in Europe 
that fancies it had smothered the revolution and did 
not suspect that Natural Science was preparing a new 
revolution. That Kling Steam, who had revolutionised 
the world in the last century, had ceased to rule, and 
that into his place a far greater revolutionist would 
step, the electric spark. 

And now Marx, all flushed and excited, told me that 
during the last few days the model of an electric engine 
drawing a railroad train was on exhibition in Regent 
Street. “ Now the problem is solved — the consequences 
are indefinable. In the wake of the economic revolu* 
tion the political must necessarily follow, for the latter 
is only the expression of the former. . . . 

That evening I did not get home*— we talked and 
laughed and drank till late the next morning, and the 
sun was already up when I went to bed. And I did 
not stay in bed long. I could not sleep. My head was 
too full of everything I had heard ; the thoughts, surg- 
ing to and fro, drove me out again, and I hastened to 
Regent Street in order to see the model, this modem 
Trojan horse that civilised society, like the Trojan men. 
and women of old, was leading jubilantly into its Ilios 
in suicidal blindness and that would surely bring on 
its destruction. 

What would Marx and Wilhelm Liebknecht have felt 
and thought in face of the prospect of the discovery of the 
means to harness atomic energy? 

TOWARDS SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM 

Whatever the time required for the further development 
of the new discovery to its practical use in production, it 
is obvious today to the dullest that this development must 
revolutionise all social conditions. The potential release of 
MM 2 
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limitless power not only opens the way to completing man’s 
mastery of the conditions of his'existence, but thereby opens 
the way to providing such abundance as can ensure the 
material foundation, not merely for socialism and the ending 
of poverty, but for the completed stage of communism or 
unrationed abundance. But it is no less obvious that the 
indispensable key to realising these possibilities, the vast 
resources needed for its production, no less than the neces- 
sity of control of such a gigantic source of power, ail alike 
imperatively require social ownership. Never has the truth 
of the Marxist principle been more powerfully demonstrated 
that with every technical advance the titanic growth of 
the productive forces becomes more and more manifestly 
incompatible with the maintenance of the conditions of 
private ownership. The question is not whether the new 
power shall be morally or immorally used, as the great 
part of current comment sagely suggests, but whether it 
shall be privately or socially owned. The most hard-bitten 
advocate of private enterprise finds himself faced with the 
compulsion to recognise the necessity of social ownership 
of such a decisive power. But this means that, assuming 
full development (in practice, it is doubtful whether full 
development is possible save within a society based on social 
ownership) the decisive source of power in modern society, 
to which all other forms are subordinate, becomes socially 
owned, thus governing the general character of the society 
in question. Thus the new scientific and technical deve- 
lopments powerfully reinforce every lesson of the present 
period for the necessity of socialism and for hastening the 
advance to socialism. 



Osmoeraei In Eastern Eiifipe 

By A, S©ko!o¥'^ 


ATTENTION has already been called in an earlier issue of 
this journal (War & the Werkiii^ Class^ April 15, 1945) to 
the rather peculiar idea promulgated in the foreign Press 
that there are two conceptions of democracy : Anglo- 
Saxon and Soviet or Western and Eastern. For that sec- 
tion of the Press which formerly , stolidly and stubbornly 
denied the existence of any democracy in countries where 
the political and social system substantially differed from 
the West-European and American brands, the discovery of 
these two conceptions of democracy was, in a manner of 
speaking, a distinct advance. Evidently, the old point of 
view was no longer tenable. It was in too glaring a con- 
tradiction to the facts which have left an indelible impress 
on the minds of men. The chief among them Is the fact 
that, in the defeat and destruction of Hitlerism — that bitter 
and mortal enemy of democracy— the decisive role was 
played by the Soviet Union. The epochal feat of the Soviet 
Union in saving the world from fascist barbarism dispelled 
not a few prejudices and misconceptions. It simply became 
impossible to go on repeating old hackneyed phrases and 
catchwords, now that they had been shot to pieces by hard 
facts. A change of front was needed and the upshot was 
the theory of the existence of two conceptions of democracy. 

This theory, which was first advanced in the conclud- 
ing stages of the war, is attaining wide currency in the 
period following the termination of the war. But, while 
it was an advance on what the foreign Press had been writ- 
ing before, it very soon became evident that this advance 
was of a very limited character. 

“East is East and West is West and never the twain 
shall meet. ...” The philosophy contained in these words 
of Rudyard Kipling was at one time designed, to justify 
relations between colonial East and colony-owning West. It 
is being trotted out again today with a no less transparent 
practical purpose. 


*Froin the New Times, No. 0, of October 1. 1945. 
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The doctrine that there are two conceptions of demo-* 
cracy, Western and Eastern, is being formulated to proilde 
the criterion by which to Judge the political situation which 
has arisen in various European countries liberated from 
Hitler^s rule. The question is how to assess the present 
governments in countries of Eastern Europe liberated by 
the Eed Army and how, on the other hand, to assess the 
regimes established in other European countries where 
British and American military authorities are insteled. 
The suggestion that democratic ideas differ according to 
geographical longitude is intended to explain and to Justify 
the criteria applied by the Western politicians. 

The point at issue, therefore, is one which concerns 
matters that demand a common viewpoint and concerted 
action on the part of the Allied Powers. And the theory 
of two different conceptions of democracy is intended to 
explain the numerous dilffculties which arise in the field 
of international policy. The practical purpose of this theory 
Is obvious. It is to bolster up the assertion that there is 
no real democracy in the liberated countries of Eastern 
Europe ; that, judged by the standards of the West, the 
regimes existing in these countries cannot be considered 
democratic. 

How is this thesis supported ? The meagreiiess of 
arguments is only too apparent. Notwithstanding the free- 
dom of the Press - which, under “ Western democracy ” 
allegedly implies opportunity to express the most diverse 
opinions, you will find, in all the foreign Press which is 
discussing the question of democracy, literally not more 
than three or four arguments served up in different 
variations. 

ARE EAST EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS 

NON-REPRESENTATIVE ? 

First, it is asserted that the governments in liberated 
East-European countries—in Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary — and also in Yugoslavia, are “ non-representative.'" 
These governments, allegedly, do not enjoy the support of 
the majority of the population but express the will only of 
an insignificant minority. Strietly speaking, this is not an 
argument at all but only a naked assertion unsupported 
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Jay any factual evidence. What is it not only ignores 
facts but completely distorts the truth. 

Here is- a characteristic example- Not loi^ ap the 
voice of the American radio station teopcast a statement 
by the United Press to the effect that the Rumanian ^v- 
ernment of Dr. Petru Groza is supprted by only 5% of 
the country’s population. But one has just to reckon up 
the membership of mass popular organizatiop which 
openly and unreservedly support the present Rumanip 
Government, and the ateurdity of 

too obvious. The trade unions afBlmted to the Gepral 
confederation of Labour which nneqmvocaliy suppH the 
government have 1,300,000 members. The Farmers’ Frpt, 
of which Premier pkru Groza is the lea^r, has a member- 
ship of 1,500,000. Political parties belonging to the N^onal 
Democratic Front-the Communist Ppty. the Soci^ mmp 
cratic Party and that part of the National Tsaramst Ppty 
which has joined the Front— have a total p no le^ than 
340,000 members. Add to this numb^ other pubhc and 
political organizations which support the government, and 
we get a total of not less than four or five milhon persons. 
Yet, in the last parliamentary elections m Rumania in 1933, 
there were 4,380,000 voters. How, from a comprison of 
these two figures, the figure 5% can be prived remains 
the secret of the United Press and of all who keep having 
■on the “non-representative” character of governments m 


the East-European countries. ^ 

In general it should be remarked that regrettable as it 
is to all who are not disposed to regard troth as an out- 
worn prejudice, certain oflftcial and imofficial champioim 
of “ Western democracy ” are extremely loose in their handl- 
ing of facts and figures. Here is another example. Some- 
time ago a statement made round of the world Press that, 
in the forthcoming elections in Yugoslavia, 60% of toe 
population will be disfranchised. In refutation of this 
malicious slander, representatives of the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment cited facts to show that, in reality, the number of 
persons deprived of franchise collaborating with the 
alien invader) represented no more than 2 to 3% of the 
■electorate. Why, it may be asked, does the Press circulate 
such falsehoods and, what is more, falsehoods regarding an 
Allied country like Yugoslavia when, sooner or later, the 
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trutli must be out ? But the lie about 60% was widely 
circulated by the Press in ail its countless ramifications 
and by the radio, while the truth about 2 to 3% forced its 
way only with difficulty into a handful of newspapers. 

The agitation over the alleged non-representative 
character of the democratic governments in a number of 
East-European countries is indicative of the haughty con- 
tempt for the policy which, amid the arduous conditions of 
the post-war dislocation, these governments are conduct- 
ing in pursuance of the will of the people and in the in- 
terests of the people. After ail, the best criterion of the 
democracy of a government is its policy. One cannot seri- 
ously discuss a democracy regime and, at the same time, 
close ones eyes to the main thing, namely : whom does it 
serve, for whose benefit does it exist — for the benefit of 
the people or their most bitter enemies, the traitors and 
betrayers of people’s interests ? If this criterion is applied 
to the governments of Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Rumania and 
Hungary, all grounds 'for calling them non-representative 
simply fall away. 

How can the democratic character of governments 
which have carried out such radical, profound and un- 
questionably democratic reforms be doubted ? 

Agrarian reform implies the destruction of the former 
omnipotence of feudal landlords. The renunciation of 
oppression of minorities by the leading nation state and 
proclamation of equality among nations make it possible 
for peoples who were formerly torn by dissension and 
bickering provoked by enemies of democracy to live together 
in peace. 

The nationalisation of a number of vital branches of 
heavy industry undermines the foundations of aiiti-popular 
dictatorships, rapacious trust and bank magnates, agents 
of foreign capital who grovelled at the feet of the Nazi 
invaders. 

The fact that masses of the people who formerly had 
virtually no say in the direction of their destinies are now 
taking an active part in political life is an undeniable demo- 
cratic achievement. The renunciation of the former adven- 
turist foreign policy which made these countries pawns 
and counters in hands of imperialist cliques signifies a 
switch over to the democratic foi^eign policy of good-' 
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neighbourly relations, peace and cO'-operation with other 
peace-io¥ing countries. 

This popular policy of democratic goYernments in 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Rumania and Hungary has only to 
be contrasted with the anti-popular home and foreign 
policies of fascist-monarchist cliques, which are setting the 
tone in Greece, to make it clear which of these countries 
has a representative and which a non-representative 
government. 

It should be borne in mind that profound democratic 
reforms could not but change the balance of forces in the 
social, political and economic life of the East-European 
countries. The excessive influence of feudal landlords and 
of agents of foreign capital has been undermined. The 
strength of the masses, on the other hand, has grown. But 
is this change in the balance of forces contrary to the 
principles of democracy ? Is it not rather the surest 
guarantee of the consolidation of democracy and of dis- 
comfiture to its enemies ? 

The second argument is that democracy is not purely 
and simply majority rule but only such majority rule as 
fully respects the rights, views and opinions of the minority. 
For where minority opinion is repressed, the argument 
runs, there can be no real democracy. And such, it is 
alleged, is the case in the liberated East-European countries. 

The howling contradiction between the first and second 
arguments is at once apparent. Either in Rumania, Bul- 
garia, etc., the majority is governed by the minority ; and, 
in that case, there can be no question of the opinion of the 
minority being repressed. Or, the ruling majority in those 
countries is treating the minority unfairly ; but, if that is 
so, what justification is there for asserting that a regime 
which expresses the will of the majority people is “non- 
representative ” ? Let us, however, examine argument 
number two on its merits. 

In the first place, a democrat cannot plead for respect 
for minority rights and abstract himself from a considera- 
tion of the character of that minority and from the way it 
gives expression to its views and opinions. For, indeed, 
wdioever demands full freedom of action for minorities and 
ignores these paramount aspects of the question, is either- 
futilely beating In the air or is allowing himself to fall a 
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Yictim to those dangerous sophistries which were, in no 
small degree^ instrumental in helping fasciste in a imniber 
of countries to come to power by taking adYantage of the 
feebleness, irresoluteness and flabbiness which then charac- 
terized democracy in these countries. 

This lesson of history is too fresh in our memories to 
l>e lightly forgotten. Did not Hitler march unhindered to 
power with the criminal connivance of the notorious 
Weimar democracy ? Hitler’s gangsters were at that time 
in a minority, but they demanded respect for their '' rights ” 
and “ opinions ” in accordance with principles of democracy 
over whose head they had raised an axe. 

So much for history. But what of today ? It would 
be simply a miracle, if in the countries where fascist and 
pro-fascist regimes have dominated for years and even for 
decades, all fascist elements were to vanish completely a 
day after the collapse of these regimes. Such miracles, of 
course, do not happen. It was with full consciousness of 
the realities that the leaders of the Three Powers at the 
Crimea Conference provided in their decisions for the im- 
portant and difficult task of destroying vestiges of fascism 
and Nazism in liberated Europe. 

The fascist rump in any country represents, of course, 
only an insignificant minority. But would anybody seriously 
suggest “ respecting the rights ” of this minority who con- 
sider it the sole purpose of their being to forcibly seize 
power and to establish their bloody tyranny over an over- 
whelming majority of the population ? There is such a 
minority in Poland, for instance, which calls itself Narodowe 
Sily Zbrojne. This minority” expresses its opinion with 
the help of grenades, tommyguns and machineguns directed 
against peaceful rural inhabitants, active members of demo- 
cratic parties and representatives of the Polish people's 
government. How would the advocates of the "^Western 
conception of democracy” have such a ''mimority” 
treated ? 

Or take an analogous minority in another ccrantry--in 
Bumania. Fascist terrorist bands were recently discovered 
which, in deep conspiratorial secrecy, plotted the assassina- 
tion of prominent political and public leaders of new demo- 
cratic Rumania. Naturally, these people were isolated from 
society, tried as criminal offenders and condemned to 
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various penalties. Is it not obvious that this is the only- 
way to defend democracy against its bitterest enemies ? 
Of course, when the will of the overwhelming majority of 
the people is being carried out in liberated countries a 
numerically small — but extremely vociferous and active — 
minority is bound to be disgruntled, 

-Criminal fascists and their accomplices are disgruntled 
at being called to account, at being put in prison instead 
of being elevated to cabinet posts, as happens in certain 
other countries. Diehard landlords are disgruntled with 
the agrarian reform and profiteers with the measures taken 
against the black-market. Agents of foreign imperialisms 
are disgruntled with the independent foreign policy. But 
such disgruntledness on the part of such a minority, far 
from casting a doubt on the democratic character of the 
government, only serves as an added proof that it is a 
government of, for and by the people. 

The advocates of the ''Western conception of demo- 
cracy have an argument ; they assert that, in the liber- 
ated East-European countries, a "single-party system” 
exists. But they close their eyes to the fact that what each 
of these countries really has is a government coalition con- 
sisting of representatives of several democratic parties, 
orgamzations and groups which had already joined forces 
in the course of their heroic struggle for liberation from 
the Nazi invaders. Is it surprising that these parties and 
groups set such store by the unity won at the cost of such 
heavy sacrifices on the altar of their joint struggle against 
fascism ? The whole experience of the past teaches demo-, 
cratic liberated countries of Europe that nothing would 
benefit reactionaries so much as disunity in the democratic 
camp and tlAt, on the contrary, unity of democratic forces 
Is a sure guarantee "of victory over the machinations of 
reactionaries. 

THE " SINGLE PARTY ” HOAX 

But what do the apologists of the " Western concep- 
tion of democracy ” care about that ? With a zeal worthy 
of a better cause they keep on harping : " Yours is a 

•single-party system ” ! They make assertions which can 
only amaze sincere democrats. They claim, for instance, 
that, in the liberated countries of Eastern Europe, " one 
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totalitarian regime has been replaced by another/' This 
juggling with the word totalitarian — ^wiiat has it got to do 
with the truth ? It is one of those typical catchwords 
which are invented not to explain things but to obscure 
them. Champions of anti-Communism with their charac- 
teristic unscrupuiousness use this catchword to put fascist 
states and the Soviet Union — ^the most consistently demo- 
cratic country and the most irreconcilable enemy of fascism 
— on a par. 

Their purpose is obvious. It is, on the one hand, to 
defame the Soviet Union and, on the other, to divert atten- 
tion from the fact that the social and economic systems 
both of fascist countries and of the “ Western democracies '' 
have many things in common. We are referring to the 
activities of the capitalists, the monopolies, trusts, cartels 
and banks with their expansionist proclivities, to the social 
gulf between the small minority, the rich, and the great 
majority, the poor and near poor and the like. It goes 
without saying that the existence of these common social 
and economic features does not mean that fascist countries 
and the “ Western democracies ” can be bracketed together. 
But this fact must be borne in mind if we want to uncover 
the roots of the subversive activities which pro-fascist 
elements are conducting in the ‘‘Western democracies.” 

The countries of liberated Europe are confronted with 
big and complex political, economic, social and cultural 
problems. They can be solved only if all genuinely demo- 
cratic forces of the people are solidly united. That is why, 
in these countries, really democratic parties, for which 
interests of the people are not empty words, prefer to act 
in concert. The fragmentation of democratic forces in 
many European countries before the war cost the people 
dear. Taking advantage of disunion in the democratic 
camp, small but politically experienced and solidly united 
reactionary cliques were able, in many cases, to gain the 
upper hand over democracy. Such was the case in France 
where reactionaries, acting on behalf of the “ Two Hundred 
Families/' succeeded in splitting the Fopular Front and 
paving the way for the disastrous home and foreign policies 
which, in the end, led .to the disgrace of Compeigne and 
four years of the nightmare of Nazi occupation. 

In Czechoslovakia democratic forces on the eve of the 
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war were divided into a score of diSerent parties ; the trade 
union movement was similarly split. Democratic disunity 
was effectively exploited by the Czechoslovak reactionaries 
who did no little to facilitate Hitler's aggression against 
that country. Is it then surprising that four parties in 
Czechoslovakia — the People's Socialist Party, the Social 
Democratic Party, the Communist Party and the People's 
Party — ^have now united in the National Front ? There are 
analogous organizations in Bulgaria — the Patriotic Front ; 
in Rumania — the National Democratic Front ; in Hungary 
— the bloc of all anti-fascist parties which have formed a 
coalition government ; in Yugoslavia — the People's Front ; 
and in Poland the coalition of four parties represented in. 
the Provisional Government of National Unity. 

This does not imply that there are no opposition parties 
and groups in these countries. There are such parties and 
groups and they enjoy freedom of speech, publish news- " 
papers and take part in the election campaigns. But who 
is to blame if the masses, made wise by experience, refuse 
to follow these groups and their leaders ? 

This talk of a single-party system is all the more 
unwarranted when it is remembered that the Anglo-Saxon 
countries are not particularly distinguished by a super- 
abundance of political parties. In Great Britain, as in the 
United States, what we virtually have is a two-party system. 
During the war Great Britain had a Coalition Government 
which was supported by ail parties^ But nobody thought of 
calling this a single-party system. Just before the termi- 
nation of the war the Coalition fell to pieces, the govern- 
ment was reorganized and became a purely Conservative 
one and, after the elections in July, the Conservative 
Cabinet was succeeded by a Labour Cabinet. 

We know, however, that the Government party and 
the Opposition party — which, in England, signiffcantly 
enough, is known as “His Majesty's Opposition"— hold' 
very kindred views on important national questions and 
especially on questions of foreign and imperial policies. It 
will be remembered that the programme enunciated in the 
House of Commons by Ernest Bevin, the Labour Foreign 
Secretary, was cordially greeted by the Conservatives— in 
fact far more cordially than by the Labourites. The Press 
—especially the Conservative Press— laid great stress on- 
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'' continuity of foreign policy displayed by tiie La'boi# 
Cabinet. 

It was remarked that the Conservative leaders were 
far more gratified by this continuity than the millions of 
electors who had cast their votes for the Labour Party in 
'the hope that it would pursue a more democratic policy in 
foreign affairs too. Facts, therefore, show that the two 
principal parties in Great Britain are linked by much 
, stronger bonds than might, at the first glance, appear. 
What warrant is there, therefore, for denying democratic 
parties in liberated countries of Europe the right to unite 
their forces in order to tackle difficult problems that con- 
front their respective peoples ? 

The proponents of the “Western conception of demo- 
cracy ” assert that what the liberated countries of Eastern 
Eurc^e actually have is a “ dictatorship of the Communist 
Party.’’ They declare that all other parties are only a sort 
of a democratic stage scenery, since their leaders consist of 
specially delegated and carefully disguised Communists. 

The only semblance of evidence adduced in support 
•of this assertion — ^which is as malicious as it is absurd— is 
that many democratic parties have replaced their old 
leaders by new ones. At the recent Congress of the Social 
Democratic Party of Hungary, for instance, its former 
leader, Peyer, who refused to co-operate with the Com- 
munists and other democratic parties, received an insigni- 
ficant number of votes. The Congress elected new leaders 
headed by Szakasics. Analogous processes are to be 
observed in some other liberated countries. 

In Rumania the old leaders of the national Tsaranist 
,and National Liberal Parties — ^Maniu and Bratianu — ^have 
long been Generals without armies. The bulk of their 
former followers have given their allegiance to other poli- 
tical leaders, among them old ones like the liberal Tatarescu 
and new ones. In Yugoslavia, Machek, the former leader 
of the Croatian Peasant Party who co-operated with the 
German invaders and with their agent Pavelich, is hated 
by the Croatian peasants. New men have come forward to 
lead the Peasant Party which is now known as the Croatian 
Peasant Republican Party. The same thing is going on in 
.some democratic parties of Poland and other countries. 

In this state of affairs devotees of “ Western democracy ” 



A PIECE OF CHALK 
G. K. Chesterton 


I REMEMBER One Splendid morning, all blue and 
silver, in the summer holidays, when I reluctantly 
tore myself away from the task of doing nothing 
in particular, and put on a hat of some sort and 
picked up a walking-stick, and put six very 
bright coloured chalks in my pocket. I then 
went into the kitchen (which, along with the rest 
of the house, belonged to a very square and 
srasible old woman in a Sussex village), and asked 
the owner and occupant of the kitchen if she had 
any brown paper. She had a great deal ; in fact, 
she had too much ; and she mistook the purpose 
and the rationale of the existence of brown 
paper. She seemed to have an idea that if a 
person wanted brown paper he must be wanting 
to tie up parcels ; which was the last thing I 
wanted to do ; indeed, it is a thing which I have 
found to be beyond my mental capacity. Hence 
she dwelt very much on the varying qualities of 
toughness and endurance in the material. I ex- 
plained to her that I only wanted to draw pictures 
on it, and that I did not want them to endure in 
the least ; and that from my point of view, there- 
fore, it was a question not of tough consistency, 
but of responsive surface, a thing comparatively 

(4,0S8) o 
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forbid tiiem to Join forces in fulfilling the will of the masses 
who regard unity as a cardinal condition for rebuilding 
their political life on new and more reliable lines ? 

It should be remarked that an astonishing confusion 
of ideas is sometimes betrayed in this discussion of demo- 
cracy. In illustration we might cite an article which 
recently appeared in connection with the World Trade 
Union Conference in the French weekly Volontes, organ of 
one of the groups in the resistance movement known as 
the Ceux Bela Resistance. The author of the article is 
prepared to admit that the Soviet economic system has a 
number of definite advantages. He writes, 

When we turn to Soviet Russia we find that it is 
an exemplar of planned economy where private owner- 
ship in the means of production does not exist. This 
S5^stem of production was put to the test during the 
war and proved its effectiveness. Nov/, when the war is 
over, and when the Anglo-Saxon world is threatened 
with the horrors of unemployment, Russia, on the con- 
trary, is marching forward to realize the new Five Year 
Plan.” 

In this acknowledgement of the incontestable advant- 
ages of the Soviet Union’s economic system we find a reflec- 
tion of the fact that millions of people all over the world 
ardently wish the economic system of their countries, like 
the planned socialist economy of the Soviet Union, to be 
exempt from the unemployment crises and similar miseries. 
But, while granting the advantages of Soviet planned 
economy, the author of the article blindly parrots the long- 
discredited libels of our enemies to the effect that “ liberty 
and democracy ” do not exist in our country. After 
weighing all pros and cons the article expresses the modest 
desire 'Ho fi.nd a synthesis which would combine the eco- 
nomic regime of the Soviet Union with the political demo- 
cracy of the Anglo-Saxon countries.” This reminds us of 
Gogol’s Agafya Tykhonovna who sighed for a lover who 
would have lips of one of her suitors and the nose of 
another. 

Evidently, the author of this article falls to realize 
that the ‘'economic regime” and the political system of 
the Soviet Union constitute an integral and Inseparable 
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wiioie. For, tlie SoYiet political system, which is anchored 
in the economic achievements of socialism, not only formally 
recognizes the democratic rights of citizens but also assures- 
them the material possibility of enjoying these rights by 
guaranteeing the right to work, freedom from exploitation 
and from national and racial inequality etc. The Soviet 
system is, therefore, the highest form of political democracy. 
It is consistent democracy — ^wliich cannot be said of those 
countries where democracy, being only a formal right to 
work, is only a dream while many other rights, as far as 
the majority population is concerned, are purely nomiiiaL 

Lastly, it is an unpardonable crime in the eyes of 
certain champions of the “Western conception of demo- 
cracy” that the liberated countries of Eastern Europe in 
their foreign policies have adopted a firm course of friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union. It should be stated that, as a 
rule, this accusation is not made openly. However, the 
hints are clear enough. In particular there is a disposition 
to deny the governments of a number of countries the 
right to call themselves democratic on grounds that, in the 
opinion of certain interested circles in Britain and America, 
they are going too far in the matter of economic co-opera- 
tion with the Soviet Union. . 

This attitude betrays a hearty contempt for geographi- 
cal and historical facts. As to geography, one has only to 
glance at the map to realize the vital necessity for such 
countries as Rumania, Hungary and Poland of maintain- 
ing a close economic contact with their great eastern 
neighbour. And, as regards history, everybody knows that, 
in the post-Versailles period, the absence of normal econo- 
mic relations with the Soviet Union was the result of the 
malevolent anti-Soviet policy of circles which then ruled 
the neighbouring countries and that it did a grave injury 
to the vital interests of the peoples in these countries. 

This argument, moreover, testifies to the obvious dis- 
regard of the indisputable interests of the Soviet Union 
which is scarcely calculated to make for lasting co-operation 
among the Great Powers. What would the authors of the 
argument say if a protest were raised against close economic 
ties between, say, Mexico or Canada and the United States 
or between Holland or Denmark and Great Britain ? One 
must be blind indeed not to realize that the Soviet Union, 
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v/Mcli occupies one-sixth of the land surface of the globe^ 
has every right to establish close economic ties with its 
immediate neighbours in the west and the east. 

THE TEUTH ABOUT “ WESTERN DEMOCRATS ” 

How is this blindness to be explained ? Light is thrown 
Oil this question by certain foreign observers, like the 
American radio commentator, Steel, for instance, who 
believes that Anglo-American pressure on the Balkans and 
on Rumania, in particular, is being exercised under the 
iiifiuence of commercial interests. And perhaps those 
observers are not far from the truth who profess to detect, 
in many of the disquisitions in the foreign Press on the 
subject of democracy, a distinct smell of oil. Latmr^Ie, 
for instance, one of the very few progressive Turkish news- 
papers, wrote in middle September, 

'^Why did the English reactionaries immediately 
A pounce on the Rumanian question and play upon it with 
such astonishing unanimity ? The answer to this 
question is extremely simple and has nothing to do 
with the professed necessity to protect democracy. The 
crux of the matter is — ^Rumanian oil. Anybody who 
knows anything at all about the interest displayed by 
Wall Street and the City in the Ploesti oil region will 
not be surprised at the violent reaction of these circles 
w the Rumanian-Soviet rapprochement.” 

That oil trusts regard every problem from the stand- 
point of their own interests is quite understandable. At 
the same time there are many who would like to see the 
Greek regime ” established in all liberated countries. But 
what has this got to do with democracy ? And if reaction- 
aries loudly call for a “firm policy” towards the Soviet 
Union one need not doubt that what they mean is a hide- 
bound policy which ignores the enhanced role of the Soviet 
Union in international affairs. Nor need one doubt that 
this policy is scarcely likely to earn any laurels for its 
champions. 

Such are the arguments advanced by the proponents 
of the “ Western conception of democracy.” As we see, they 
are not very convincing. Yet they are indicative of definite 
tendencies which inust not be overlooked when analysing 
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T,resent-day international affairs. These tendencies are 
new. After World War I, be it remembered, 
circles whose views and opinions are expressed y _ 
pSent-day enthusiasts for the “Western 
democracy” readily reconciled themselves to such regimes 
the butcher Horthy in Hungary or of the Pilsud- 
Ski adventurers in Poland or of the fascist Tsankov in 
Sisaria. Nobody thought of drawing a distinction between 
the Western’’ and “Eastern” conceptions of democracy 
then Any anU-popiilar regime was considered a s<^ one 
Sd “ft persned a poUcj hostile to the Soviet TO.on 
This was the time when many statesmen oi the Western 

democracies considered it the =1® t 

cordon sanitaire around the Soviet Union. In the West 
nowadays there is reluctance to recall the cordon samtaire 
That is not surprising, for that policy ended m a fl^co 

and was utterly discredited in the eyes of peoples. Dis- 
content is often expressed abroad when the Soviet ^ Union 
finds it necessary to give a reminder of these ies.sons 01 
the recent past. But in this case the discontented have 
only themselves to blame. For many conceptions of inter- 
national policy today quite distinctly bear the hallmark 
of the inglorious post-VersaiUes policy of the Western 


Powers. 

At the same time, even some of the new notes in the 
old refrains far from harmonize with the principles of 
democracy and international co-operation. Take, for 
example, the persistent campaign conducted in some 
American newspapers demanding that the United States 
use its monopoly of the atomic bomb production to extend 
“American ideals” and the “American conception of 
democracy ” to the whole world. These undisguised appeals 
for world, dominion of one power are usually accompanied 
by attacks on the Soviet Union which is accused of “ power 
politics ” and of “ unilateral actions.” But the real motives 
of these plans for the “ atomic democracy ” are perfectly 
clear. Walter lappman, a conservative American journalist, 
is undoubtedly right when he writes in this connection : 


* If we allow fools among us to brandish the atomic 
bffioab with the idea that it is a political argument we 
shnii ffOTtainiy end by convincing the remainder of fSie 
M X 
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world that their own safety and dignity compel them 
to unite against 

As to the Soviet people, ail their sympathies and good 
will are wdth the democratic forces in their fight to extir- 
pate fascism and to eliminate its deplorable consequences. 
The Soviet Union, faithful to its principles of respecting 
the sovereignty and independence of the small countries 
and of not interfering in their internal affairs, is con- 
sistently pursuing a policy of supporting democratic regimes 
in the liberated East-European countries. It is home out 
by its establishment of diplomatic relations with Finland, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, by a series of political and 
economic agreements it has concluded with these countries 
and by food relief and other economic assistance it has 
rendered them. This policy is not only in the interest of 
cur country and of our immediate neighbours ; it also serves 
to consolidate victory over fascism — that supreme aggressor 
—and to promote international peace, social progTess and 
triumph of democracy. 


^grariaii ieferm in 
Hoyntfies Of Eastern Eyrepe 

By E. ¥arga'^ 

THE agrarian reform carried out this year In a niiinber 
of liberated countries of Eastern Europe is an event of 
paramount social and political importance. It implies the 
abolition of the feudal survivals which persisted from the 
medieval times right down to our day and which laid their 
impress upon every phase of social life. Agrarian reform, 
by unpinning the firmest and the most solid prop of reac- 


■‘-Eroni the New Times, No. 8 of September 15, 1945. 
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tiott, clears the way for a really democratic social system 
in the countries which hitherto had practically no demo- 
cratic forms of political life. 

That the agrarian reform is intimately connected with 
the Yictory of the democratic forces of the liberated na- 
tions is in the nature of things. The big landed estates 
which the reform abolishes were a heritage from feudalism 
with its naked domination of the landed nobility over all 
other classes of society and its system of overlordship and 
vassalage which denied all rights to the common people. 
A monopoly of landlordism arose and for many centuries 
was maintained, thanks to the political dominion which 
the landed aristocracy exercised in society and on the 
government. 

.LAITOLORDISM—BULWARK OF EUROPEAN REACTION 

Ten centuries ago when the population of Europe was 
stil small, the landowning class kept the labourer forcibly 
tied to the soil. It was not land which was valued but the 
men who cultivated it. In references to transfers of land 
in the records of the period boundaries are indicated only 
very roughly : from the river to the hill. But, on the other 
hand, a detailed enumeration is given of every peasant and 
artisan tied to the estate and his particular skill ; the kind 
of work he is capable of performing and the yearly services 
he is bound to render to his master are specified at length. 
Of land there was enough and to spare. But, in order 
that the peasant might not throw off the yoke of the land- 
lord and live independently on his own plot, all the land 
was proclaimed to be the property of the landed nobility. 
Nolle terre sans seigneiir — ^no land without its lord— was 
a fundamental precept of feudal law. 

Not only was the peasant serf obliged with his primi- 
tive implements to till the fields of the landlord ; he had 
also to cede to him and to the church a substantial part 
of the crop he gathered from his own land. The feudal 
social system rested on personal servitude and on the per- 
sonal attachment of the peasant to the soil. The peasant 
was, as it were, an appurtenance of the land, a part and 
parcel of it. 

With the growth of exchange and the rise of capital- 
ism the relationship of the feudal superstructure came into 
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contradiction witii the economic foundation of society* The 
feudal yoke became intolerable to the peasant. As long 
m the product taken from him was directly consumed by 
the landlord and his retainers, the feudal exploitation was 
confined within comparatively narrow economic limits. 
There would have been no sense in the landowner exacting 
from the peasant more than he could consume. But these 
bounds fell away as soon as it became possible to convert 
agricultural produce into a commodity. The landlord be- 
gan to extort from the peasant an ever larger portion of 
the product of his labour. The plight of serfs grew worse 
and worse. It is appropriate to recall that it was worst 
of all in Poland. Polonia mfernum nistlcoram (Poland is 
a hell for peasants)— it used to foe said five centuries ago. 
In the unbroken series of peasant revolts which mark 
Buropean history from the XIII to the XIX century peas- 
ants strove to break their shackles. 

Time and again revolts were brutally repressed. They 
did, however, undermine the foundations of the feudal 
rule and paved the way for victory of the bourgeois revolu- 
tion. As capitalist relationships grew and spread, the 
attachment of the labourer to the soil became a fetter on 
the development of productive forces and feudal depend- 
ence of the peasant on the landlord disappeared in one 
country after another. 

But it was only where the formal abolition of the feu- 
dal system was accompanied by a break-up of the big es- 
tates that it signified economic and political emancipation 
of the peasantry. This, for instance, was the result of 
the French Revolution at the end of the XVIII century. 
Where, however, the abolition of feudalism was not accsom- 
panied by the disappearance of landlordism, there the 
political power remained in the hands of the landowners. 
Such was the case in Italy, Prussia, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania and Tsarist Russia. The landed nobility, together 
with financial oligarchs — ^with whom they were associated 
— continued to direct the home and foreign policies of these 
countries. It was the landed nobility that furnished the 
court dignitaries, ministers of the state, generals and heads 
of the government service. In the countryside, the local 
ofacials, gendarmerie and schools served the intereste of 
landlords. AH who represented the authority of the stetC' 
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' 0 ¥er tbe people were dependent upon landowners or were 
Inttmately connected with them. 

In Pxirssia, Gutsbezirke embracing all “ free labourers 
on every large estate, survived down to the present cen- 
tury. In these communities the right of administratioHj 
Judgment and punishment was vested in the lord. He was 
the Judge in cases to which he himself was a party. It 
goes without saying that, under the condition of affairs 
in which aH povrer and all authority belonged to big land- 
owners, democratic rights, as far as the common people 
were concerned, were purely nominal. In such countries 
parliamentary franchise, for instance, as far as the 
numerous rural population was concerned, was largely a 
farce. The ballot might be “secret” but peasants and 
agricultural labourers were obliged to vote as the landlords 
ordered them to. ‘ 

Even in England, the traditional land of bourgeois de- 
mocracy, landowners, who are closely interlinked with the 
big bourgeoisie, have retained considerable political influ- 
ence even in our day. It was only a hundred years ago 
that Gladstone said, “ The House of Commons is the House 
of Landlords.” And Haxey, in his highly interesting book 
“ The Tory MP ” published in 1939 convincingly proves that 
the Conservative Party is dominated by a small number of 
families belonging to the upper landed aristocracy, A 
large proportion of the Conservative members of Parlia- 
ment and ministers in Conservative cabinets belong to 
these families. In his pamphlet, “The personnel of the 
English cabinet from 1801 to 1924 ”, Professor Laski shows 
that, in the period 1906-1916, out of fifty-one cabinet min- 
isters twenty-five were Peers. The House of Lords is 
likewise controlled by the landed aristocracy. 

The Conservative defeat in the recent parliamentary 
elections testifies — as more sober-minded Conservative ob- 
servers themselves admit — ^that the people are no longer 
willing to have so large a political iniluence reinain in the 
hands of a small circle whose conditions of life totally 
differ from those of the broad mass of the working people 
and who are' remote from their daily cares and interests, 

England, we know, is a country which first entered upon 
the path of industrial development. Agriculture in that 
country plays a minor role. Different is the position of 
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economically and politically backward countries, Tliere 
agriculture is the means of subsistence for an overwhelming 
majority of the population. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that in these countries big landowners dominated the 
social and political life. They were the bulwark of reaction, 

politically, socially and culturally. 

AGRARIAN REFORM BETWEEN THE TV70 WARS 

It is not fortuitous that the Hitler bloc in Europe 
consisted almost exclusively of countries where large land- 
ownership prevailed. Everywhere fascist parties had 
intimate ties with big landed proprietors. Miissolini^s 
Fascist. Party began its career of brutal violence and terror- 
ism by destroying the agricultural labourers’ organizations 
to gratify the latifundists of northern Italy. In Germany 
the Prussian Junkers played a big part in paving the way 
for the Hitler regime and for its criminal and piratical 
war. We need only recall that Oldenburg Januschau, one 
of the leaders of the Junker caste, was directly instrumental 
in raising Hitler to power by scaring the senile Hindenburg 
with the assertion that Schleicher was preparing to strike 
a blow at the Prussian landowners. Spanish fascism, which 
still survives, rests on the support of reactionary big 
landowners. 

In a word, in all European countries reaction In ail its 
manifestations has the full support of big landowners 
whom, in its turn, it serves as a reliable defence. 

It is not surprising under these circumstances that even 
after the feudal servitude of the peasant was abolished 
agrarian reform remained one of Europe’s major political 
problems. Working peasants, who suffered from an insufS-, 
ciency or total lack of land of their own, never ceased to 
demand the break-up of big estates. During World War I 
political leaders in a number of countries promised peasants 
far-reaching agrarian reforms. But, as often before in 
history, the landlords deceived the peasants. Only in a few 
countries where landlords belonged to an alien nationality, 
as for example in Transylvania, (the Magyars) and in 
Czechoslovakia (the Germans) was any large proportion of 
big estates divided up. In a vast majority of cases, how- 
ever, agrarian reforms undertaken after World War I left 
the power of big landowners untouched. 
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Official data show that In Germany, for instance, 
diiriEg the two decades between the two world wars, 79,345 
new peasant farms were created and that these received 
a total of only 264,000 hectares of land. In addition, 
another 293,000 hectares were allotted for the enlargement 
of 172,000 existing peasant farms. However, not all the 
land toned over to peasants was taken from big proprie- 
tors* A certain portion was made available by draining 
marshes and ploughing up waste lands, while some land 
was assigned from the state domain. The land cut off 
from big private estates totalled approximately h000,900 
hectares. Inasmuch as in 1933 big estates in Germany—, 
those over two hundred hectares — represented a total area 
of 15,3Ci€,000 hectares, v^e see that, in these two decades, 
only 6% of tlie lamd of big estates was divided up. At such 
a rate cf progress it would require 350 years for the aboli- 
tion cl Mg estates, quite apart from the fact that peasants 
were constantly losing a part of their land to landlords 
and banks. 

Wt very much faster v/as the pace of agrarian reform 
in Poland. According to official data (Statistical Year 
Book of Folanct, 1938) relating to Poland in her post- 
Versailles borders, that is, with the inclusion of the Ukrai- 
nian, Belorussian and Lithuanian territories seized by the 
Polish magnates in the period 1918-1937, only 2,500,000 
hectares were divided up out of a total of 25,600,000 hectares 
(exclusive of forests, etc.). As late as 1931, roughly 
11,000,900 hectares — 43% of the total land — was still in the 
hands of the landlords who owned over one hundred 
hectares each. At this rate it would have required about: 
eighty years to abolish big estates. 

Even more lamentable was the fate of agrarian refomi 
in Hungary. Nominally, it is true, over 1,000,000 holds (one 
hold equals 1.07 acres) were divided up. But nearly one- 
half of this area fell to the share not of the working 
peasante but officials, clergymen, school teachers, geiidarmes 
and even landlords. The situation was analogous in 
Rumania. 

Furthermore, the agrarian measures undertaken after 
World 'War I su^ered from this serious defect that, even 
when peasants did receive land, conditions were such that 
they were unable to retain possession of it. The peasant 
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aad to pay a liigh price for the land and hea¥y taxes to 
hoot. Nobody took the trouble to see that he was suppled 
with the necessary implements for the cultiTation of his 
land. The manner of distribution favoured the landlord 
who retained the most fertile and the best located parts 
of his land, as well as his machines and animals. The 
purchase price was very high and the terms were so onerous 
that peasants often refused to take plots when they were 
offered them. Those who received land were forced to run 
into debt to cultivate it ; they fell into the clutches of 
usurers and quite often were soon parted from the land 
they had newly acquired. 

We need only cite the case of Germany. In that 
country 4,060 parcels of land were sold under the hammer 
in 1935 and 4,510 in 1934. With the exception of a few 
dozen or so these were all farms of small and medium 
peasants. In addition, in the period between the two world 
wars, over thirty thousand peasant allotments were 
annually sold “voluntarily’' (not under distraint). But. 
economically speaking, in a majority of cases these were 
forced sales because, having fallen into debt, peasants were 
unable to retain their land. 

RADICAL LAND MEASURES OF 
DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENTS 

Quite different are the conditions under which agrarian 
reforms are being carried out today, after World War II. 
in countries where popular democracy prevails—in Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. In the first 
place, in these countries— for the first time in their historj^ 
—there are governments capable of protecting, and willing 
to protect, the interests of the people. After World War I, 
even w'here formal democratic principles of one Mud or 
another and universal suffrage were proclaimed, the govern- 
ment remained a government of landlords and bankers. 
Today the democratic governments of these countries 
represent the broadest sections of the population : peasants, 
workers, intellectuals, artisans, merchants and manufac- 
turers. This swing towards democracy lays its impress on 
agrarian reforms. 

Agrarian reforms today are all-embracing. In con- 
tradistinction to their earlier reforms, when only a very 
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smaH portion of the estates was alienated, today, all land 
belonging to big proprietors, ■ is being distributed among 
worMng peasants. 

The present agrarian reforms are being carried out in 
the interests of the peasantry as a whole. That is why a 
sharp distinction is drawn between the land of the land- 
lords and the land of peasants. The land of the peasant, 
eYen if it is more than he and Ms family can cultivate, 
remains in his possession, while the land of the landlord, 
even if it is no larger in area, is alienated. 

In carrying out agrarian reform the behaviour, during 
the period of the German occupation, of those whom it 
concerns is taken into account. The land of large pro- 
prietors who were guilty of treason, collaboration with €be 
Nazis to the detriment of the people is confiscated without 
compensation. Large proprietors who took part in. the 
fight for liberation and who have definite services to their 
credit, retain a part of their estates (in Hungary, for 
example, three hundred holds). In the division of land 
privileges over others are granted to agricultural labourers 
and small peasants who distinguished themselves in the 
fight for liberation from the Germans. 

Agrarian reform is being carried out in the interests 
of peasants—not landlords, as was the case after World 
War I. Hence, the compensation paid to landlords is not 
calculated at prices artificially boosted by big monopoly 
proprietors, but at such as are within the means of the 
new owners — the working peasants. This means that the 
peasant is in a far better position to cultivate the land he 
receives under the present agrarian reform. Payments for 
the land are incomparably smaller than were those after 
WcMTld War I when the government paid landlords an ex- 
cessively high compensation and transferred the whole 
burden to the shoulders of peasants who received the land. 
Today, not only does the peasant pay the state a much 
lower price for the land but the payments fall due not 
immediately upon receipt of land but only after a definite 
period when he has had time to get his husbandry going. 

Democratic governments are also pursuing a radically 
different policy in regard to supplying peasants with the 
means of production. This is no longer regarded as a pri- 
vate affair of the individual peasant but as one of Ihe 
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tasks of the state. Many animals and machines and other 
means of production were destroyed during the war and 
occupation. Some types of machines are not adapted for 
use on small farms. The government is arranging for tlie 
manufacture of agricultural machines, farm implements 
and other means of production for the peasants and Is 
also seeing to it that the available means of production 
are put to the best use. It also encourages the formation 
of peasant co-operative associations for the sale of the 
produce and for the purchase of urban manufactures with 
the object of precluding or restricting profiteering by 
middlemen. The government makes it its business to see 
that cheap credit is granted to peasants receiving new 
land in order to save them from falling into the hands of 
usurers. In a word, the gox^ernment is doing its utmost to 
promote the prosperity of peasants not only by allotting 
tliern land but by every other means at its disposal as befits 
a government of, by and for the people. 

IN HUNGARY 

Agrarian reform has radically changed the aspect of a 
number of East-European countries. The status of the 
peasant has fundamentally changed. In Hungary, for 
Instance, before the reform 184 proprietors owned 962,000 
holds of land, 869 owned 1,360,000 holds, 3,876 owned 1,530,000 
holds. Today there are only 13 large farms of about three 
hundred holds each ; they belong to people who have 
rendered special services in the fight against the Nazis and 
their Hungarian underlings. In all, some four million holds 
of landlord properties have been confiscated with or with- 
out compensation. 

Of the 661,000 persons who needed land, 504,056 have 
already received allotments, including 177,790 agricultural 
labourers, 75,137 farmhands, 33,280 dwarf peasants, 22,934 
small peasants and 15,165 rural artisans. The new farms 
average from 4.5 to 5.5 holds which is sufficient to maintain 
a peasant family of four to five persons. As a result of the 
reform the medium farmer now predominates in the 
Hungarian countryside : .in the place of a few thousand 
big feudal lords the land is now owned by hundreds of 
thousands of peasants. 
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III Poland more than 150,000 families of formerly land- 
less peasants and farmhands will this year be sowing their 
own land, not of their masters. Over 200,000 small farms 
have now been considerably enlarged. In ail, about 2,000,01)0 
persons counting members of families have received land 
as a result of the reform. 

RESISTANCE TO BREi\K-UP OF JUNKER ESTATES 

Agrarian reform in Germany is a special question. The 
decision of the Berlin Tripartite Conference relating to the 
economic principles to be applied to Germany states that 
at the earliest practicable date German economy shall be 
decentralized for the purpose of eliminating the present 
excessive concentration of cartels, syndicates, trusts and 
other monopolistic arrangements. 

After the monopolistic organizations the big estates 
are, without doubt, politically the most influential con- 
centrations of economic power in Germany. 

Tne aim set by the United Nations of completely eradi- 
cating fascism and Nazism calls for the destruction of the 
economic foundations of fascist barbarism, and one of the 
most Important of these is the junker estates. In the terri- 
tories which have passed to the Polish Republic big German 
Jiinker estates are being abolished. But in territories 
remaining to Germany they represent a big and dangerous 
reaction.ary force, the destruction of which is one of the 
essential conditions for the future democratization of 
Germany. Together with the monopolistic financial 
oligarchy the junker landlords were real masters of Hitler 
Germany. They have always been protagonists of preda- 
tory German aggression and the main prop of misanthropic 
chauvinistic ideology. Big feudal estates were strongholds 
of German militarism. 

It is, therefore, not without reason that democratic 
anti-fascist elements in Germany are now urging the 
necessity of agrarian reform for the purpose, on the one 
hand, of destroying the major economic bulwark of fascism 
and reaction and, on the other, of satisfying the land needs 
of peasants and of the Germans repatriated from neigh- 
bouring countries. It need only be mentioned that, in the 
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province of Brandenburg, one-third of all arable land is 
held by big landlords. Of the 106,768 hectares of arable 
land in the district of Prenzlau, 71,308 hectares belong to 
large proprietors. The landlords are sabotaging ; in this 
district, for example, 32% of the arable land remained 
unsown this year. 

There can be no place in the new democratic Germany 
fear feudal landlordism and the Junker caste which consti- 
tute the backbone of Prussian militarism. Agrarian reform 
is one of the essential conditions for genuine and lasting 
democratization of the country. At the same time, the 
abolition of big feudal estates of the German Junkers will 
be a serious blow to the forces of reaction all over the world. 

Naturally enough, big landowners are not disposed to 
reconcile themselves to the loss of their age-old rule. True, 
they constitute too small a minority of the population to 
start a fight single-handed against the democratic govern- 
ments of the peoples. But they are not alone. They have 
the backing of reactionary forces in all countries. They 
have open and concealed followers in practically every 
stratum of the population. They have followers among Mg 
urban proprietors with whom they are linked by partner- 
ship in industrial, commercial and banking firms or by 
family ties. There are protectors of the landlords’ interests 
in the government service whose officials largely come from 
big landowning families or are linked with them by material 
interests. Lastly, the landlords have their agents among 
the upper strata of the countryside. 

Mght against agrarian reform is being waged by every 
ccmceivable means. Certain agricultural “experts" allege 
that the break-up of big estates will result in the decline 
of agriculture. Agents of landlords try to discourage poor 
peasants and agricultural labourers from having anything 
to do with the agrarian reforms by threatening them with 
vengeance of the landlords in future. Officials who served 
in ttie old government administration are trying to delay 
the realization of the reforms, hoping that a political change 
wiU supervene. 
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BASIS OF EUROPEAN DEMOCRACY 

, Piglit against agrarian reform often assumes the fom 
of bitter political struggle. The former Polish Exile 

GoYermnent ”, for instance, took up cudgels for the Mg 
lattfimdia, fought the Polish Provisional Government and 
stirred up nationalistic and chauvinistic feeling by fascist 
demagogy, assassination of Polish patriots, etc. 

On the other hand, in carrying out the agrarian reform 
millions of peasants and agricultural labourers have been 
drawn into the political life for the first time. This means- 
that the broad democratic sections of the countries which 
were hitherto under the sway of landlords are awakening 
and organizing. Thousands of rural committees were set 
up to assist democratic governments in carr3/dng out the 
agrarian reform and to counteract the forces of reaction. 
Agrarian reform on an all-embracing scale means the final 
abolition of the age-old rule of the landlords. This Is an 
earnest consolidation of the new democratic regimes In 
countries of Eastern and Central Europe in which, even 
the restricted formal democracy that has long existed in 
other countries, was hitherto unknown and which were 
under the naked or barely concealed sway of reaction backed 
by big landlords. 

On the other hand, the satisfaction of millions of 
peasants' land hunger strikingly indicates the progressive 
nature of democratic regimes in liberated countries of 
Eastern Europe. So tangible an achievement of demo- 
cracy as the abolition of feudal landownership and allot- 
ment of land to the broad mass of the peasantry will weigh 
more in the scales of history than those numerous abstract 
effusions on the subject of democracy with which a certain 
section of the foreign Press is fi.lled. As to the accusatioii 
of '‘totalitarianism ” sometimes levelled at the popular 
democratic forces in liberated countries the time Is not 
far off when this charge will only be regarded as an 
astonishing result of blindness. Agrarian reforms, on the 
other hand, will always remain an important chapter In 
tlK history of European progress and European democracy. 

Agrarian reform in a number of European countries Is 
one of the most valuable sequels of World War II In which 
freedom-loving peoples crushed the fascist enslavers*. It 
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is an essential condition for the growth and consoiidation 
of popular democracy in these countries and a major factor 
in guaranteeing the liberty of and peace among* nations. 


iggsliatlsris Ik tfeiia 

By Oair Cliiisigkiiig Correspondent 

[We give below the fnll text of the communique 
Issued by the members of the Kuomlntang and Com- 
munist Parties who participated in the unity discussions 
between the two parties, during September. After 
each item in the communique, our Chungking Corres- 
pondent has given his comment — and the truth of the 
criticism he has made of the double-faced and dubious 
policy of the Kuomintang leadership has been proved 
to the hilt by the events that have taken place in China 
since he wrote in the middle of October. — ^Editor.] 

PBESIDENT CHIANG KAI-SHEK of the National Govern- 
ment of China, on the victorious conclusion of the war of 
resistance, invited Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, to discuss 
with Mm the future of the nation. Mr. Mao went to 
Chungking on the 28th of August to meet President Chiang 
and they have since had many talks together. Additional 
representatives came from both sides. On the Government 
side there were Wang Shih-chieh, Chang Chun, Chang 
CMh-chung and Shao Li-tze, while from the Commiinists^ 
side came Chou En-lai and Wang Jo-fei. The talks were 
conducted in a cordial and friendly atmosphere and the 
foEowing results have already been acMeved. Negotiations 
for a compiete^ and iBnal solution are continuing on a basis 
of mutual trust and concessions. 
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i. A BASIC POLICY FOR PEACEFUL RECON- 
STRUCTION : Regarding a basic policy for the recon- 
struction of tlie nation, it was unanimously agreed that 
with the victorious conclusion of the war of resistance, 
a new period of peaceful reconstruction is about to 
conunence. Based on peace, democracy, and unity and 
under the leadership of President Cliiang Kai-shek, 
long-term co-operation must be maintained, civil war 
resolutely avoided, an independent and prosperous new 
China built up and the Three People’s Principles carried 
out to the full. Both sides especially welcomed Presi- 
dent Chiang’s proposals for “democratization of poli- 
tics ”, “ nationalization of the army ”, “ equality and 
legality of all parties” as the only road to peaceful 
reconstruction. 

From the above, one must conclude that the Kuomin- 
tang has been compelled at least to denounce in public its 
notorious policy of civil war, and to learn to talk in terms 
of peace, unity and democracy, any public discussions on 
which were till recently disliked and often forbidden by 
the Censors in Chungking. 

It is a great relief to see that the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment under Chiaiig Kai-shek has begun to realise that 
democratization of politics and legal status for political 
parties, as well as nationalisation of the army, are mdis- 
pensable to the peaceful reconstruction of the nation. This 
clearly indicates a victory for the democratic forces in 
China. 

The certainty that a strong democratic tendency will 
dominate post-war Chinese politics has even forced the 
Kuomintang to alter its way of thinking, though of course, 
.■fudging by its attitude towards various problems arising 
from the Unity Talks, one still cannot but reserve one’s 
opinion as to whether the Kuomintang really has the 
sincerity to see the writing on the wall. 

n. POLITICAL DEMOCRACY: It was unani- 
mously agreed that the period of Political Tutelage 
must end with all possible speed, and a constitutional 
Government must be set up. As a necessary first step 
the National Government will convene a Political Con- 
sultative Council, in which representatives of all parties 
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and also respected non-party citizens will be invited to 
discuss national affairs and such questions as Ihe 
eonvening of the National Congress and a programme 
for the peaceful reconstruction of the nation. The 
strength, organization, and function of the Council is 
now under discussion among the parties concerned. 
Both sides are agreed that as soon as the disciissloiis 
are concluded, the Political Consultative Council wil 
be summoned without delay. 

The Political Consultative Council will be a kind of an 
All-Party Conference, the convening of which the Chinese 
Communist Party and other democratic forces, ineluding 
the Democratic League, have been demanding* since late 
last year. They have alv/ays regarded such a conference 
as the starting point of a final settlement of China’s un- 
happy internal problems. 

While the ofiicial statement reports that the strength, 
personnel and function of the proposed Council are still 
under discussion, thefe are indications that it will he held 
during the first weeks of November and that it will pro- 
bably be composed of 36 members representing^ in equal 
number the Kuomintang, the Chinese Communist Party, 
and the Chinese Democratic League ; the rest of the 
members are to be chosen from among reputed people 
acceptable to all three parties. In this fair and well 
balanced Council, the democratic elements will without 
doubt have the upper hand even though, as reports suggest, 
it will be presided over by Generalissimo Chiang. 

The Kuomintang was not in a position to refuse such 
a Council, but it did not by any means feel happy about it. 
Bo, the question over the voting procedure has already 
been raised by the Kuomintang which does not want to 
bind itself to any decisions that may be reached under the 
influence of democrats. Hints have been thrown out that 
the Council will not vote at all, and that whenever a decision 
is made, it will be by a compromise agreeable to all. 

The position of the Council also needs clarification. 
The Kuomintang Government intends to limit it to aif 
advisory body, while the Democratic League in its National 
Assembly recently held in Chungking, clearly stated that 
It would not foe satisfied if the Council was to remain under 
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a Government dominated by one of its participants, tbe- 
Kuominfcang, and if the decisions made by the Council 
were not to be regarded as final. 

III. THE NATIONAL CONGI^ESS : On the ques- 
tion of the National' Congress, the Chinese Communist 
Party made the following three proposals : a) re- 
election of the National Congress representatives, 
b) postponement of its convention, c) revision of its 
organisation, of its electoral system and of the May 5th 
(1955) Draft Constitution. The Government expressed 
the view that the National Congress representatives 
already elected should be retained, though their num- ^ 
hers could be increased within a reasonable extent. 
The 5 th Draft Constitution had already been 

examined and discussed in all quarters, and ideas for 
its reyicion put forv/ard. The two parties were there- 
fore unable to reach an agreement. But the Chines^ 
ComiTiunlst Party was unwilling to let disagreement on 
this issue disrupt general unity. Both the parties, how- 
ever, agreed to refer this matter to the Political Con- 
sultative Council. 

convening of the National Congress is the most 
urgent and delicate issue among the political disputes that 
cause great uneasiness to every Chinese patriot. As the 
Congre,ss is expected to be empowered to make China’s 
first constitution (the lack of one during the 20 years of 
Kuomintang dictatorsMp, by the way, sounds more than 
ridiculous), it has been generally welcomed by the demo- 
crats in principle, who look upon it as the first 'and the 
most important step towards democracy. In fact, the 
success or failure of the National Congress will be the 
success or failure of the cause of democracy in CMna. 

It might appear rather puzzling-~-perhaps the Kuomin- 
tang Government is intentionally trying to make it appear 
so — ^Ihat when the Kuomintang has at last changed its 
heart, and decided to wind up its so-called political 
tutelage”, and is showing itself more than anxious to gO' 
ahead with the long-awaited democratisation by insisting 
on convening the National Congress for a constitution by 
Novafiber this year — ^the Chinese Communists and other 
dattoerats should oppose it. This, however, is not a 
m I 
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"" Cliinese puzzle ”, But a straight politicai issue, 'wMcIi no 
obserrer of Chinese affairs should overlook. 

The National Congress, should it be convened as' at 
present planned by the Kuomintang, would be an exclu- 
sively Kuomintang show and the constitution framed by it 
a Kuomintang cooked one. A draft constitution was in 
fact prepared by the Kuomintang authorities 10 years ago, 
and is only waiting before final adoption to be read three 
times before a battery of party yesnien. 

The character of the National Congress as it stands at 
present can be easily judged from the nature of its com- 
position. According to the Organic Law of the National 
Congress out of the total number of some 1,200 delegates, 
460 are to be members of the Kuomintang Central Com- 
mittee, which only recently extended its membership from 
360 to 460 specially for this purpose. The rest of the dele- 
gates were elected in 1935 during the most rigorous period 
of Kuomintang dictatorship and civil war. 

The Communist Party, the Democratic League and 
other democratic elements have persistently been demand- 
ing a re-election, on the plea that not only were the old 
delegates elected in an undemocratic way, and therefore 
did not represent the people, font that even the legality 
of the 1935 elections was disputable. One fails to see why 
the people should not be granted another chance to recon- 
sider their representation, after so many years of suffering 
and turmoil. It is indeed a pity that despite unanimous 
opposition the Kuomintang should still adhere to such a 
foolish stand which, as a spokesman of the Democratic 
League shrewdly observed, is nothing but a ' joke 

The Kuomintang did suggest, however, that they were 
prepared to turn all members of the People's Political 
Council (about 250) wholesale into members of the National 
Congress. May be this is the so-called reasonable 
increase” the Kuomintang promised to allow. But the 
fact is that all P.P.C. members are appointed by the Kuo- 
mintang Government and therefore are predominantly 
Party men. Isn't this fact alone enough to give the game 
away? 

IV. FREEDOM OF THE PEOPLE : On the ques- 
tion of the freedom of the people it was unanimously 
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agreed tliat the GoYemment must ensure that the 
people enjoy those freedoms normally enjoyed by the 
people of all democratic countries, namely freedom of 
person, belief, speech, press, assembly and organisa- 
tion. Present day laws must be abolished or revised in 
accordance with this principle. 

¥. LEGALITY OP POLITICAL PARTIES: The 
Chinese Communist Party proposed that the Govern- 
ment recognise the equal and legal status of the Kuo- 
mintang, the Communist Party and all other political 
parties. The Government declared that equality of all 
parties before the law was natural for a constitutional 
Government, and could be recognised immediately. 

It is really heartening nev/s that the Kuomintang 
Government, after some 20 years of rule over the people, is 
at last beginning to listen to the advice of its political 
opponents, and to understand the necessity of guarantee- 
ing fundamental human rights and freedoms. 

VI. SECRET POLITICAL POLICE: There was 
general agreement on the subject of secret political 
police. Both parties declared that the Government 
must strictly forbid the use of the power of arrest, trial 
and punishment by organs other than the legal police 
force. 

Coming events alone can tell whether the Kuomintang 
was serious when it consented to the abolition of the secret 
police, but it at least serves to justify the accusations fre- 
quently made by Chinese democrats as well as foreign 
visitors about the semi-fascist nature of the Kuomintang 
regime, which had not only denied the very existence of 
the secret police system, but at times even boasted of its 
democratic nature ! 

VII. RELEASE OP POLITICAL PRISONERS: On the 
question of the release of political prisoners the Chinese 
Communist Party proposed that all political prisoners 
with the exception of traitors be immediately released 
by the Government. The Government declared that it 
was already preparing to do so of its own accord, and 
the Chinese Communist Party could present a list of • 
political prisoners who should be released. 
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The immediate release of all political prisoners should 
have been carried out as a token of the sincerity of the 
Kuomintang Government prior to the Unity Talks. It is 
entirely Insufficient and unjust that the Kuomintang should 
consent only to consider the release of those political 
prisoners recommended by the Communists. Nevertheless, 
we can expect that the Chinese Communists will lose no 
time in coming forward and speaking on behalf of the 
progressive people as a v/liole. Their list will no doubt con- 
tain such names as Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, G-en. Yang 
Hu»chen (both Kuomintang members, who in 1936 staged 
the historic Sian Incident), the Commander of the Mew 
Fourth Army, Gen. Yeh Ting, a non-Communist ; and of 
course thousands of Communists, who have been tortured 
and kept hehind prison bars without trial. 

VIII, LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT : On the ques- 
tion of local self-government it was generally agreed 
that local self-government should be established 
throughout the country, and elections based on adult 
suffrage, held from the bottom right through to the 
.top. The Government, however, hoped that this would 
not influence the convening of the National Congress. 

This is the fundamental issue of democracy. Genuine 
representation of the people can never be achieved until 
there is a working democracy in the villages. This Is 
already a reality in the Conmiunist-led areas.' 

EK. NATIONALISATION OP THE ARMY : a) The 
Chinese Communist Party proposed that the Govern- 
ment should recognise and regroup the armies through- 
out the country on an impartial and reasonable basis. 

It should fix time-limits for the completion of the plan, 
map out military zones and determine system of re- 
cruitment and reinforcement, with the object of attaln- 
mg unanimity of military orders. Under such a plan, 
the Chinese Communist Party was willing to demobil- 
ize and reorganise the anti-Japanese Army under its 
leadership, and so diminish its strength from its present 
strength to twenty-four divisions, or at the very iea^, 
twenty divisions. Moreover, it declared that it would 
carry this into immediate effect by commMcing the 
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demobilisation of those units scattered In Kwangtnng, 
Chekiangj South Kiangsn, South Anhwei^ Central 
Anhwei, Hunan, Hupeh, Honan (except North Honan) ; 
and also by gradually v/itlidrawing the reorganised 
units in the above-mentioned districts north of the 
hungiiai line, concentrating in the North Kiangsii and 
North Anhv/ei Liberated Area. 

The Government declared that a plan for the re- 
organisation of the whole army was already in opera- 
tion. The problems under discussion at present could 
therefore be solved, but the question of the reorganisa- 
tion of the anti- Japanese army led by the Communists 
on a twenty division basis was still open to discussion. 
The problem of formerly Jap-occupied areas could be 
discussed and solved on the basis of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party’s plan. 

b) The Chinese Communist Party proposed that 
their representatives together with local military 
leaders should participate in the National li^ilitary 
Council and the work of all its departments. The 
Government should guarantee the personalities system, 
whereby the original oSicers of a unit are retained after 
its reorganisation. Officers should be trained in dif- 
ferent areas according to their districts ; a fair and 
reasonable system of pay should be adopted, and plans 
made for political education. The Government declared 
that none of these questions raised any difficulties, and 
it wished to discuss in detail the steps to be taken. 

c) The Chinese Communist Party suggested that 
the People’s Army in the Liberated Areas should be 
organised in its entirety as. local Self Defence Corps. 
The Government expressed the view that their reorgan- 
isation w^’ould depend on local conditions. In order 
to formulate concrete plans for the solution of these* 
problems, both parties agreed to the setting up of a sub- 
committee of three men (i.e., one representative each 
from the Board of Military Intelligence, the National 
Military Council and .the Eighteenth Group Army — 
Communists) . 

The Communists’ attitude towards "the problems artsing 
out of the nationalisation of the army seems at hrst sight 
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rather stubborn, but a further study of the question shows 
that their stand is just and reasonable. The Communists' 
offer for the reduction of their regular army from about 
50 divisions (nearly one million men) to 24 or even 20 
divisions or only two-fifths their present strength, is a con- 
cession indeed, especially if it is viewed in the light of 
Chinese history in which for decades military might has 
been political right. Similarly, the Communists' intention 
to withdraw troops from their bases in South China to 
the North points to the sincerity of their desire for peace- 
ful reconstruction. 

Nor must we forget the other side of the picture. While 
the principle of nationalising the army is acceptable to 
both parties, reduction and demobilisation should not be 
restricted to the Communist-led army alone. The National 
Army numbering some three million men is Kuomintang- 
owned through and through. It is these troops under 
Chiang that ought to be nationalised first. Naturally this 
question did not arise at the discussions as ail the Govern- 
ment representatives without exception are Kuomlntang 
officials. But who, after all, would want to hand over their 
arms under such conditions ? For remember, the Kuo- 
mintang would still be fully armed while the Communists' 
army would be greatly reduced. Is it not possible that 
the Chinese Communists may have learnt the lessons of 
Greece ? 

X. LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN LIBERATED 
AREAS : Concerning the above, the Chinese Communist 
Party proposed that the Government should recognise 
the legal status of all classes of popularly elected local 
governments in the Liberated Areas. The Government, 
however, was of the. opinion that the words 'Liberated 
Areas ' could no longer be applicable after the Japanese 
surrender, and that the whole country should be put 
under one unified authority. 

a) To begin with, the Chinese Communist Party 
accordingly proposed that provincial boundaries and 
administrative boundaries within the province should 
be readjusted according to the situation prevailing in 
the eighteen Liberated Areas, which are spread over 
the whole of China, and that all popularly elected 
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Go¥ermnent officials ” functioning there, should be re- 
tamed and reappointed by the Central Government. 
The Government, however, considered the proposed re- 
adjustment of provincial boundaries to be too great a 
change, and was of the opinion that it could be done 
only through a comprehensive plan. The matter could 
not be decided within a short time. Meanwhile, it was 
pointed out by the Government representatives that in 
accordance with wliat President Chiang had told Mr„ 
Mao, the Government would consider appointments 
recommended by the Chinese Communist Party after 
unified military orders and political authority were 
being observed throughout the country. Those who had 
been engaged in v/ar and administrative work in the 
Liberated Areas would be given consideration for local 
employment by the Government on their past records, 
without any party prejudice. 

b) At this stage the Chinese Communist Party sub- 
mitted the second plan, which was composed of the 
following items: 

(i) The Central Government should appoint persons 
recommended by the Chinese Communist Party as mem- 
bers of the Provincial Governments including the 
Chaiimaii (Governor) in the following provinces : 
Shensi-Kaiisu-Ninghsia Border Region, Jehol, Chahar, 
Hupeh, Shantung and Shansi. 

(ii) Three members including the Vice-Chairman 
(Vice-Governor) should be recommended and appointed 
by the Central Government in the Protincial Govern- 
ments of Suiyuan, Honan, Kiangsu, Anhwei, Hupeh and. 
Kwangtung provinces. 

(ii!) The Vice-Mayors of the cities of Peiping^ 
Tientsin, Tsingtao and Shanghai should be recommend- 
ed by the Chinese Communist Party. 

(iv) The Chinese Communist Party should be allow- 
ed to recommend persons to participate in the admini- 
stration to be installed in the North Eastern Provinces: 
(Manchuria) . 

After several discussions the Chinese Communist 
Party moderated its demands to the appointment of 
Cha3,nnan and members of its provincial administration 
ior the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Region, Jehoh 
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Claahar, Shantung and Hupeh ; to the appoiatmeat of 
Ylce-Cliairman and members of Provincial Governments 
for Sliansi and Suiyuan ; and the appoiiitment of Vice- 
Mayors for the three special Municipalities of Peiping; 
Tientsin and Tsingtao. On these proposals, the Central 
Government declared that the Chinese Coimnimlst 
Party might recommend to the Central Govermiient 
the names of their comrades v/iio were capable and who 
had made contribution to the w^ar effort, lor conside- 
ration for the appointments. But it would be contrary 
to the principle of unified order and authority if the 
Chinese Communist Party were ailoYved to recommend 
Governors and Vice-Governors in certain provinces. 

c) Yet a third plan was proposed in place of the 
foregoing one. The Governments in ail the Liberated 
Areas should be re-elected by the people. The Chinese 
Communist Party would welcome members nf other 
parties to return to their home districts to take part In 
the elections. When more than one-half of the villages 
in one district had had popular elections, the district 
would start holding its elections and when more than 
one-haif of the districts in a province had carried out 
their popular elections, there would be provincial elec- 
tions. All village, district and provincial administra- 
tion thus elected should be recognised by the Govern- 
ment. 

In respect of plan (c) the Government declared 
that it was still contrary to the principle of unlficatioii 
of authority and though it would consider this pro- 
cedure in electing district administrations, the popular 
elections for the provincial administrations must await 
the promulgation of Constitutional Government, and 
the readjustment of the status of Provincial Govern- 
ment. At present, the Government pointed out, all 
Provincial Governments would have to be appointed by 
the Central Government in order to lestore the states 
quo. 

d) Then 'came the fourth plan put forward by the 
Chinese Communist Party. It proposed that the posi- 
tion in the Liberated Areas should remain uiicliaiiged 
pending 'the enforcement of a constitution. ’.Certain 
temporary measures should be carried out, to guarantee 
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t!ie restoration of law and' order. MeanwMe tMe 
Chinese Communist Party suggested the reference oi 
the 'matter to the Political Consultative CounclL 

Tiie Government considered that unification ©f 
political authority must come first, and was of the 
opinion that to delay the solution of this problem would 
iianiper peaceful reconstruction. It .expressed its wii- 
iingness to continue negotiations for a concrete plan, 
to which the Chinese Communist Party also agreed* 

The bargaining attitude of the Kiioniintang Govern- 
ment towards this question has made progressive opinion 
uneasy, we are av^are from the reports of foreign cor- 
respondents visiting Communist ruled China, the Chinese 
Communist Party has achieved really great things in the 
provinces and districts for which they asked Governorships. 
There they have defeated the Japanese in battle, intro- 
duced their “ New Democratic '' system and through it set 
up stable and efficient administration. Peasant life in these 
areas has been improved to an extent undreamt of in the 
Kuomintang areas. It is only natural that they should 
want to be allowed to resume their administration under a 
general political agreement. At least— we should say— it 
is much more natural than the reinstallation of-Kuomln- 
tang bureaucrats years after their desertion of their native 
towns and villages. The plan (c) would appear to be a 
better solution, involving direct judgement by the people. 
It is clear that the Kuomintang prefers bureaucracy to 
democracy. 

Tile Democratic League of China is of the opinion that 
the Communists should be allowed temporarily to retain 
their control over both army and local administration in 
the Liberated Areas, just as the Kuomintang does in the 
other parte. The coHiing Political Consultative Council 
wiE probably produce wiser and more long-term decisions 
on this problem. 

XI. TREATMSOT OP TRAITORS AND PUPPETS : 
Concerning the treatment of Chinese traitors and 
puppets, the Chinese Communist Party proposed that 
traitors should be heavily punished, and that the Puppet 
Army should be disbanded. 

The Government raised no obejction to this issue 
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on principle, but pointed out that the traitors should 
be dealt with according to the law, and that disband- 
ment of the Puppet Army should be carried out in such 
a way as not to jeopardize local order and security. 

Recent events have thrown some light upon a com- 
plicated and rather dangerous situation. Giving them- 
selves up after the Japanese surrender, two of the leading 
Chinese traitors, Chow Fu-hai (second only to the Puppet 
President, Chen Kung-po) and Tin Mo-chun (Secret Police 
Chief of Nanking Government) were treated leniently by 
the Chungking authorities, and are no longer mentioned by 
them as traitors. It is rumoured that their experiences of 
anti-Communism may be sought, and made use of. Such 
is also the case of the treatment of Japanese and Puppet 
•troops. The Japanese and the Puppets, it is reported, were 
allowed by the Chinese High Command to * borrow* and 
keep ten rifles in each battalion, in order “to maintain 
order and security.” It is this ominous attitude that has 
been encouraging and leading the Japanese and puppet 
troops to wage counter-offensives against the Communist 
forces in North China. In some cases, the Japanese and 
the Puppets even went so far as to claim that they had 
been Incorporated into the Chinese National Army under 
the Kuomintang. The use of enemy forces to suppress the 
democratic movement- in China, in the same maimer as is 
being done in a number of colonies in the Far East should 
be received with grave concern by every true friend of the 
Chinese people. 

XII. COMMUNISTS* PARTICIPATION IN 
ACCEPTING SURRENDER 

Concerning the surrender of the Japanese troops 
in China, the Chinese Communist Party requested that 
they be allowed to participate in accepting surrender. 
The Government, however, declared that it would con- 
sider the request when the Chinese Communist Party 
began to recognise the authority of the Central Gov- 
ernment. “ 

It seems that the Kuomintang Government will not 
even consider the question of the Communists* participation 
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in accepting Japanese surrender. 'Rieir motives are 
obviously not honest since on the one hand they are carry- 
ing on negotiations, and on the other trying to go on with 
their own plan-with, of course, the American acting' as 
spearheads. 

But it is playing with Sre. It is not difficult to pess 
what would be the feeling of the common people towards 
a Government that intends to force internal issues by the 
use of a foreign army, and what their reaction would be 
on witnessing the setting in of an order that looks to them 
much more like occupation than liberation ! Already there 
have been reports infficating the danger of clashes between 
the UB.-Kuomintang team and the Communist-led people’s 
forces in North China. This is a very serious situation. We 
sincerely hope that the Kuomintang Government, as well 
as its foreign supporters, will think it over seriously before 
taking action. Civil War in China would inevitably develop 
into a first class international problem and we can’t see 
how anyone would profit by it, in the long run. 

{The above-quoted text of the communique was signed oi 
October 10, 1945 in Chungking, by Wang Shih-chieh (absent), 
Chang Chih-chung and Shao Li-tze representing the Government, 
and Chou En-lai and Wang Jo-fei representing the Chinese Com- 
munist Party respectively.] 



By Yn Meal 


[This article written last June for the Chungking daily 
of the Chinese Communist Party, Mew Cfeiiia ©ally Wews^ 
is of great value in our understanding of the way foirward 
to the Industrialisation of India. — Editor.] 

CHINA cannot occupy the position, of a weak natlOB or 
"‘poor relation” in the ranks of the Great Powers. In 
order to have the proper streiigth, China must iiid'ostrialise 
— those who understand this principle are growing hi 
number every day. 

Ill the past, the advanced capitalist nations were afraid, 
for the most part, of the industrialisation of the backward 
nations, because they thought that at the first dawn of 
industrialisation of the backward countries these countries 
would snatch the limited world market away from the 
advanced nations. Therefore the capitalist nations more 
or less uniformly adopted a policy of imperialist ofostnic- 
tion of the industrialisation of the backward nations. 

After the experience of this war, however, the people 
have already begun to understand this imperialist policy 
of obstruction. The result of this policy only causes the 
world market to shrink, increasingly and proportionately. 
Ctei the other hand, the policy of promoting or aiding the 
industrialisation of backward countries not only cannot 
injure the existing markets of the advanced countries, but, 
on the other hand, industrialisation of the backward 
countries is the only means by which they can become 
really good markets for the advanced countries. It would 
thus not only solve the problems of the backv^ard countries 
themselves, but would4ncidentaliy solve the market prob- 
lems of the advanced countries also. 

Using this basic point of departure, Mr. Donald Nelson's'^ 
opinion is worthy of praise. Tiie example of Canada, wMch 
he gave, indicates the essence of this question as clear as 


'^Eocseveit^s emissary to clean up war production in China .“-Ed. 
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ciT^tai. At the same time, it is precisely on tMs-feasic points 
viz„, todustrialisation of China and oiir relations with our 
ally America— that there are profoTind and critical questions 
iii¥olved» Since the end of the European phase of the war^ 
and with the imminent decisive battles against Japan, it 
is entirely natural that iniluential men among our Allies— 
and especially America—shouid take a deep interest in 
plans for the post-war industrialisation of our country. 
The foremost question, is, what type of a plan of Indus- 
trialisation China should have ? Or, in other words, on 
what basis should the foundations for the industrialisation 
of China be laid ? 

There are a great many of these plans. It is not our 
intention to discuss or study each one of them. We shall 
discuss here the one among these plans and opinions most 
worthy of attention — that of Mr. Nelson. This is not only 
because BIr. Nelson is now the head of China’s Office of 
Wax Production and because he understands the situation 
vhtli regard to China’s war-time industrialisation with 
s3xsptiQnaI clarity, and, what is more, his opinion actually 
summates every aspect of American opinion, and in a cer- 
talii sense is official— it is rather because the essential points 
he raises appear to be strikingly practicable. We feel, 
therefore, that it is necessary to raise them for discussion 
from the standpoint of the Chinese people. 

Unlike some other, fantastic schemes, Mr. Nelson’s plan 
raises the question of the market at the very outset. In 
one sense, this is because for many years plans in which 
people fancifully discussed production without regard for 
the market totally failed. Perhaps it is this that leails 
Mr. Nelson to take the market as his starting point. 

What type of market ? Foreign market— concretely,, 
the market that will be handed down by the Japanese after 
their defeat. Again, concretely, especially the market for 
the products of light industry and particularly of the textle 
industry. *Mr. Nelson fully believes that China can produce 
textiles at very reasonable prices to replace Japan in the 
trade/’ and that beyond this Japanese market is the need for 
supplying a population of 1,200,000,000. This is a figure fibiat 
wil excite people’s curiosity, that will draw the peopled 
attention. For the present, we shall not discuss the pd^- 
war hiaiiagem'ent of Japan-~especially the quesHbn of her 
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liglit industry ; wiietiier— if Japan is allowed to retain only 
just enougli of her light industry to supply the vital needs 
of the Japanese people, and if export of her textile pro- 
ducts is completely prohibited— her market of former days 
wiE become a complete vacuum— whether if all this occurs, 
China will thereby be able to replace Japan. 

Mr. Nelson said, In the past, America had neither the 
opportunity nor the intention of competing with Japan,” 
suggesting thereby that in the future also America has 
no intention of monopolising this market. “Therefore, 
there is only China to fiU in this vacuum.” Whether or 
not the American textile industry really has any intention 
of snatching away this market in the future, we do not 
know. However, we know that England can certainly not 
follow this path. The market left by Japan, excluding 
China, mail be in regions four-fifths of which are directly 
under British political control or infiuence. That is to say, 
if China wants to take the place of Japan in this market, 
China will inherit the persistent and keen competition 
between Japan and England, and this, even regarded from 
the perspective of post-war political unity and econcmic 
co-operation, is a question that should be considered more 
deeply and in greater detail. This is one aspect of the 
matter at hand. 

Another aspect is that it is not only a question of 
need, but also a matter of capacity. The ability of the 
Japanese in the' past to retain their position on the world 
market was based, as everyone knows, on two main sup- 
ports : (1) the poEcy of large-scale dumping on the outside 
world, (ii) the domestic policy of colonial wages, kept down 
to a bare minimum. Suppose China wished to take the 
fomier place of Japan on the world market. According to 
the experience of competition in the past, this would neces- 
sitate inheriting the Japanese external policy of dumping 
and the internal, domestic, policy of colonial wages kept 
down at a bare minimum. These poEcies would be ex- 
tremely unprofitable for the Chinese people. This is a 
question which needs no further consideration ; such a 
viewpoint we must reject. The Chinese people reject this 
sort of road to industrialisation. And, in reality, such a 
road eaniiot lead to the industrialisation of China. 

, Mr. Nelson’s plan is Eke the construction of a belt 
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One tackle is Japan's former textile market, anotlier is 
the plan for developing the Yangt2!:e river hydro-electric 
power projects. One aspect is industrial products for the 
export market, and the other is the industrial power that 
industrialisation relies on. Between these two is the estab- 
iishinent of communications in the interior of China. Br. 
Sa Fan-cM's Yangtze Hydro-electric Plan, viewed purely 
from the artistic standpoint, is an enormous project. It 
will perhaps have tremendous influence on the future of 
industrialisation in China. 

However, we know that the power industry is not 
designed for its own sake, but that its existence and deve- 
lopment require the modernisation of agriculture and the 
development of light and heavy industries. If our agricul- 
ture cannot be modernised, and our light and heavy indus- 
tries develop on a large scale, then even though the cost of 
electric power from the Yangtze river power plants might 
be many times cheaper than in America, yet only a few 
people could afford to and would use it. If our agriculture 
does not undergo a fundamental transformation, then no 
matter how cheap the price of the artificial fertiliser pro- 
duced as an auxiliary to the production of the power plants 
be, there would be few people to use it. The reason is that 
for the vast majority of Chinese tenants and small pea- 
sants, oppressed by rents, taxes, and usury, the cosi-free 
human night soil is much cheaper than the artificial 
fertiliser. 

The Yang-lez river hydro-electric project is an immense 
plan. It has an important place in the complete plan for 
the real future industrialisation of China. But there are 
a few prerequisites that must be fulfilled before it can be 
put into operation. If these are not fulfilled, or not ener- 
getically brought into being, then instead of being the key 
to the industrialisation of China the plan would have the 
opposite result. 

In Chiang-Che, a small county seat, such a situation 
exists. Power machinery has already been installed. 
Moreover, calculating the market for electric light for every 
family in the town, the cost of electric light is less than the 
cost of burning oil lamps. But in many cases the power 
machinery purchased many years ago is not in action and 
is getting rusty. Is this not contradictory ? No. It Is not 
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cG.iitadlctoiy. The price of electric power is indeed cheap, 
but fdr tlie majority of the people in that town, ha¥iiig no 
light at ail Is even cheaper. This is one aspect of ttie 
question. 

Another aspect is that there is only a small nnniber of 
faitulies in the town who light lamps at night, and if we 
calculate the price according to those who could possibly 
use electricity, the price of electric lights would be far 
gi’eater than that of oil lamps ! Since among the common 
people, the purchasing power is too lovr for the amount of 
estaMished machinery, the machinery intended to give oiit 
brilliant light can only Me helplessly in the dark and 
silently rust away. 

The Yangtae Hydro-electric Power Plan is an immense 
plan. It can illiuiiiiiate all China. But present-day China 
is like B. huge, backward town. In order to enable every 
family in thi^s urilighted town to use electricity, to have light, 
we must first give each family resident in the town the 
capacity to buy Mglits. 

Mow about the question of capital accion illation. Mr. 
Melson thinks that when the establishment of the textile 
inciiistr 3 ? is begun in China, China and America would Jointly 
manage it. America would provide from 60 to 70 per cent 
of the capital, China would provide 30 to 40 per cent. 
Afterwaxds, year by year, China would purchase the Ameri- 
can shares of stock until the Chinese controlled all the 
property. The establishment of industry in post-war China 
requires a large amount of foreign capital from the UB. 
government and private sources, m the form of loans. 
Everyone recognizes the need for this, and everyone wel- 
comes it. But the question is not one of welcoming foreign 
capital, but of how this foreign capital is applied. We 
mmt on this basis draw up and execute a policy that will 
guarantee the scale and rapidity of the Chinese people's 
accumulation of capital ; our plan should foe concerned with 
this rather than the investment poMcy, economic policy, 
financial policy— monetary and commercial, and customs 
policy of the foreign capital interests involved. 

Otherwise, frankly speaking, we cannot make out, on 
the basis of this 7 to 3 inequality, what guarantee China 
has that in the future she will be able gradually to recover 
this 70% from foreign capital. Meedless to say, this is-not 
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only a question of policy but even more vitally a question 
of political power. Everyone knows that in the process of 
industrialisation the backward countries have utilised 
foreign capital on a large scale. Post-Civil War America, 
did it, and Meiji Japan also did It. But whether it was 
America or Japan, their use of foreign capital was based 
on one principle : that was, that regardless of the method,, 
one way or another the guiding position in the entire pro-- 
cess of industrialisation must be the guaranteeing the scale 
and rapidity of the nation’s (people’s) accumulation of 
capital. Otherwise, there is only the prospect of the 
country’s being reduced to a colonial status. This does not 
mean a negative restriction of foreign capital, but rather,, 
helping the nation's (people’s) capital to grow larger with 
greater speed. 

Many people have studied the reasons for the success' 
of Japan’s Meiji Restoration (industrialisation), and the 
failure of the Manchu “Nev; Policy,” but few people have 
brought out the aspect of being anti-foreign, or of fawn- 
ing on foreign interests. The political power of the 
Manchus, representing the feudal land-owning interests^ 
could not possibly guarantee the development of the- 
national (people’s) capital. That is to say, if we cannot- 
get on our own feet, as American Secretary of Commerce 
V/allace hopes for us, we will not only be unable to get 
back the shares of foreign capital, but, w^hat is more, true 
industrialisation will be absolutely impossible for China. 

'V^Tiat is the crux of the question ? Mr. Nelson avoided 
the, question of the dependable and limitless Chinese domes- 
tic market ; he shunned it for the unreliable and limited 
foreign market. He avoided the political question of the 
complete reform of China's agrarian system as the neces- 
sary foundation for the industrialisation of China ; he 
shunned it for Sa Fan-chi’s plan with its artistic “devil’s 
web.” He avoided the question of the minimum level of 
industrialisation in China, necessitating the treatment of 
light and heavy industry as equally important — for only 
thus could Chinese industry be independent ; he shunned 
this for the development of light industry and amusement 
industries alone— industries of secondary need. He avoided 
the question of the thorough-going industrialisation of 
China as the foundation of long-run profit for America ; 
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lie siiumied- it for a ¥/iioIe~liearted hope that Cliiiia would 
develop the products of the former textile industry (lost 
after Japan's defeat), planning for China to complete the 
circle in the American programme of buying raw-materials 
— the three-cornered trade policy. 

From the Chinese viewpoint, this is not a real indus- 
triallsatioii plan. Prom the American viewpoint also this 
is not a' real pla..n for large-scale expansion of the 'market, 
it cannot solve any aspect of ' Chinese -American problems. 
Its iiltiniate aim is: to. be partly carried out, but it will 
.present a China in reeJity as poor and weak as before, but 
■disguised in the garb of a Great Power, and involved in 
the whirlpools of the struggle for the seizure of post-war 
world markets. 




By Ramesh Chandra & Prem Saear 


THE Brilish and those %vho -work for them point proudlv 
at the Punjab and say : ‘‘This province lias become rich under 
mi rule, fat with the golden grain.” The Punjab has been painted 
by imperialist propaganda as full of rich, milk-drinking and 
^Aea-eating peasants, growing ever richer under the benign Bri- 
tish Sarkar. 

But the British Sarkar did not come and create any para- 
dise in India. And the Punjab was not the British pet child by 
any means. And so, as in the rest of the country^^ the White 
conquerors came and planted on the backs of the peasantry^ 
.new exploiters : 

Out of the traitors who helped them to enslave our peo- 
ple, the conquerors created the PETTY PRINCES, the 
JAGIRDARS and LANDLORDS. 

By introducing money economy and dumping on us their 
manufactured goods, thus ending for all time the self-suffi- 
cient village community, the British created the BAN I A (the 
money-lender and the trader). 

And on top of all, the foreign invaders sat themselves 
— preventing the industrialisation of the country, in order 
to keep their monopoly over the market intact. 

What have these exploiters done between them to the Pun- 
jab ? Let us examine the facts in detail. 

The British boast of the new irrigation schemes they have 
Mitroduced in the Punjab in the last hundred years. They boast 
of the new land brought under cultivation, of new agrarian mea- 
sures, of improvements through the Agricultural Department, 
through co-operatives. What did all these much-advertised 
achievements ” amount to ? Did they stop the steady deterio- 
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Tatioil ol agriciiltiiral and peasant life ? Or did the deleriora* 
lion continue, despite the crores of rupees spent on the Govern- 
ment’s great projects plans and measures ’’ ? 

1¥ILL TME FVmAB EEMAIN A SOIXFLUS 
PROVINCE ? 

Let us compare ike growth of population ihrougli the years 
With the growth of agriculture — of the area under cultivatiosi 
and the area under major food-grains ; 


Yeau Population Total Sown Area 


{i/i millions) 
1891-1892 18.6 

1911-1912 19.6 

19214922 20.7 

19314932 23.6 

1941-1942 28.4 


{in million acres) 
23.1 


28.3 


31.0 


Arka Under Ma.)or 
Food-grains 

{in million acres) 


1B.3 

21.5 

21.3 

20.8 


This table shows clearly that whereas during the last fifty 
years, the population of the province has increased from 18.6 
millions in 1891 to 28.4 millions in 1941— that is by fifty -two per 
cent — ^the total .sown area of the province increased by only thirty- 
four per cent (from 23.1 million acres to 31 million acres). Dur- 
ing the last two decades the population has increased by 37 per 
cent (from 20.7 millions in 1921 to 28.4 millions in 1941), while 
the total sowm area increased by only 8 per cent (from 28.8 to 
31 million acres). During the same period the area under food- 
grains actually registered a fall (from 21.5 to 20.8 million acres). 

What is apparent is that the growth in agriculture in the 
Punjab under the British Raj is lagging far behind the growth 
in popuialioiL This must hold out dangerous prospects for the 
future. The striking fact of the actual fall in the area under 
food-grains in the last twenty years points sharply towards a 
future when the ‘‘ surplus Punjab may w^ell become deficit, if 
it is allowed to continue as at present. 

The steadily deteriorating food position in the ““ surplus ” 
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Punjab ife liighliglited by the recent recurring famines and scar- 
city spells in the deficit districts both of the east (such as His- 
sar) and the west (suck as Ra%valpiiidi). The hoarders of the 
Punjab have found in these districts their black havens in the last 
three years of food crisis* Here control rates have been ex- 
ceeded with impunity and conditions bordering on famine have 
been prevalent lor short periods in certain areas. 


UNTILLEB LAND AK© STARVING, WOEKLESS 
TiEEEES 

While the apologists of the British are never tired of telilng 
their audience of the fallow land brought under the plough be- 
cause of their ‘‘ wonderful new schemes, they keep silent about 
die vast undeveloped fertile regions, which remain uncultivated, 
wdiile millions of landless labourers and their families live on the 
brink of starvation. The cultivable waste in the Punjab has 
not decreased appreciably with the years : 

Quinquennial Under Forests Culturable Waste Cultivated 

Average ^ Area 

Ending With Year {in s q a a r e ni i I e s) 


1910-11 

5,600 

27,800 

46,400 

1920-21 

3,700 

26,600 

48,900 

1930-31 

3,400 

25,200 

50,400 

1935-36 

3,300 

23,900 

51,600 


In the 25 years between 1910-11 and 1935-36, the culturable 
waste has been reduced by only 14 per cent (from 27,800 to 23,900 
square miles), and the cultivated area increased by only 10 per 
cent (from 46,400 to 51,600 square miles). A vast area (23,900 
square miles or about 149 lakh acres) equal to 46 per cent of 
the total cultivated area was still lying fallow in 1935-36. 

Lakhs of landless labourers and cultivator-owners of uneco- 
nomic holdings live in dire poverty, while the life-giving land re- 
mains untilled. Such is the crazy but logical result of the para- 
sitic landlordism and the enslaving imperialist rule which have 
the Punjab in their grip. 
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nmiGATION CEISIS 

Tiie canals of the Punjab are one o£ the biggest boasts of tha 
British. And it is true that they are a boon to the pro¥iace„ 
But canal irrigation has not been appreciably extended during the 
last twenty-five years : 


Year 

Acreage Under Canal Irrigation 

Total Area Sown 


(in million acres) 

{in million acres) 

1921-22 

11.2 

28.8 

1931-32 

12.3 


1943-44 

13.3 

33.0 


Thus, whereas in 1921-22, 38.8 per cent of the area under 
cultivation was irrigated by the canals, in 1943-44 the percentage 
had gone up only to 40,6 per cent, that is by 1.8 per cent only. 

And today when the whole of the Doaha (the land between 
the two rivers of Beas and Sutlej — the districts of Jullimdur and 
Hoshiarpur) is direalened with the prospect of going dry as the 
water-level in its wells sinks rapidly lower — the Punjab Govera- 
inent refuses to build a canal for the Doaba despite the persistent 
demands of the kisans of the area. A concrete scheme for suck 
a canal together with the offer of labour has been made by the 
Provincial Kisan Sabha on behalf of the Doaba kisans, but there 
has been no response from the Unionist Government. 

The poor peasant pays heavily for irrigation, but in return 
receives nothing but oppression from the Canals Department, Bri- 
bery and corruption are prevalent on a very wide scale. The 
remodelling of canal outlets is done in such a way as to please 
the favoured rich peasants and landlords, and often results in con- 
fiicts of the most violent type between those who gain and those 
who lose by the remodelling. The cleaning of sill in the canals 
is seldom undertaken without the payment of heavy bribes. Soli 
erosion and damage caused by the failure of the Department to 
line the canal banks is never compensated. 

No popular committees to supervise the canals and thek 
use are recognised by the Government And where through 
Kisan Sabha initiative, floods and erosion have been prevented by 
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Ae coilectiTe, voluntary and free labour of the local licasrauis. I lit? 
Canals Department has actually sued them for mterfering 
with its property ! Such is the dog-in-lhe-msnger }->olicy of the 
Inigatioii bureaucrats under imperialist rule. 

If this has been the fate of agriculture liiuler the Brilish 
Sarkar, how has the agriculturist faired ? What is the truth 
about llie proverbial g/rce-eating and milk-swiHiiig Pimjabi ? 

THIET¥-SS¥£N LAKH FAMILIES ON BRINK OF 
STARVATION 

The 1931 Census Report showed that of those who own or 
work on the land in the Punjab 8 per cml are rent-receiveiv. 
56 per cent are cultivating owners and 36 per cent are tenants. 
Just before the outbreak of the war (what may be tenned *‘’nor- 
aiai times) according to the Punjab Land lleveuue Contmittee. 
there tvere 23} lakh cultivating owners. On the basis of the ratio 
esiiablished in 1931, w’e can take it that the iiundjer of tenanls 
was nearly 16 lakhs. 

Of the 23} lakh cultivating owners, 63.7 per ciiil or nearly 
fifteen lakhs are owners holding less than 5 acres each — ^tliat is, 
living in conditions tvhich rnu.st mean of necessity rack-renting 
debt and poverty. 

Of the 16 lakh tenants, less than one-seventh ha\e occupancy 
ligbis. The rest — nearly fourteen lakhs — are tepauts-at-wllL 
living under political serfdom and starvation. 

In 193L the number of landless labourers was 7.-I- kki»s ; 
hi the previous decade the number had been rising at the rate 
of nearly six per cent per annum. We can take it that the num- 
ber of landless labourers increased rapidly even after 1931. But 
in any case, even tlie most moderate estimate should place tlse 
iioriiber al a uiinimuni of eight lakhs before the vmr broke out in 
1939. 

Thus we have FIFTEEN LAKH debt-ridden small peas- 
ant-owners, FOURTEEN LAKH serf-tenants and EIGHT 
LAKH slave labourers— a total of THIRTY-SEVEN LAKH 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS, living with their families on 
the brink of starvation. 
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Let 11$ examine the lives of each of these sections of die rural 
iropuklion in the “ normal” years before the war, 

»EBT-RIDBEN SMALL FEASAHT 

The small peasant lived in constant danger of vStarvatioii. Hia 
laiiil was ill many cases mortgaged ; he was nearly always hi debt; 
his farm scarcely ever produced enough for him to eat and he 
wms fox'ced to purchase a large proportion of his food. His 
■steady Impoverishment is strikingly revealed in the increased pro- 
portion of the poorest classe.s of landowners and the increased 
share in the land of the rich : 


Owners Hojmhng 

PfCitCENTACE 

OF Total 

Per Cent 

or Total 


Pso. OF Owners 

Acreage of Land 


1924 

1939 

1924 

3939 

Behnv I acre 

37.9 

20.2 

I.O 

0.8 

1 to less tlian 5 acres 40.8 

43.5 

ILO 

11.4 

5-10 acre^ 

18.0 

16.9 

15.1 

13.1 

10-15 

8.2 

7.3 

11.5 

9.3 

15-20 

4.3 

3.6 

8.4 

7.2 

20-25 .. 

2.7 

2,2 

6.8 

5.6 ; 

25-50 

4.8 

3.9 

20.4 

14.8 

Over 50 .. 

3.3 

2.4 

25.8 

38.0 


There has thus been a steady increase in the proportion of 
holders of uneconomic holdings. From 1924 to 1939, the total 
number of owners who held less than 5 acres each rose from 58.7 
per cent to 63.7 per cent. The share of these ownu;rs despite 
llieir increase remained more or less Constant, at a meagre 12 
■per cent of the total cultivated land. 

At the other end, the share of tiu^ rich in the land jumped 
liigher in the same period, while their numbers decreased. The 
percentage of owners holding more than 25 acres decreased from 
8.1 to 6.3, ifhile their share in the total land increased from 46.2 
per cent to 54.8 per cent. The difference is even more marked if 
we take into consideration only the higher category of owners, 
those owning 50 acres and more. Here the percentage of owners 
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fell from 3.3 to 2.4, while tiieir ?hare k Ac land shot up Iroia 
25.8 per cent to 38 per cent 

What is apparent is that an expropriation of small land- 
owners is rapidly taking place. An mvestigaiion conducted by 
the Punjab Board of Economic EnquiiT revealed that in the years 
1931-32. 1932-33, and 1933-34, in the districts of Jliang, Dera 
G!ia:/i Khan and Muzaltargarii, the average annual loss to small 
owners by sale to rich owners was 642 acres. 

The rate of expropriation rose rapidly in the pre-war years. 
The number of transfers per annum rose at a quick i)ace : 


QUINQUEr^ iS L\L AVER ACE 

Ending W'ith The Year 

Number of Transfers 

1901 

. . 49,096 

1911 

. . 43,430 

1921 

. . 51,289 

1931 

. . 64.649 

1936 

. . 74,407 

1941 

.. 100,415 

The misery of the small peasant 

is strikingly shown also in 

the rise in the aoiouiU of land mor 

tgaged wdth the years. In 

1939-40 the area under mortgage had reached the figure of over 

four million acres, equal to 13.4 per 

area : 

cant of the total cultivated 

'Year Total Culuvated Area 

Percentage of Total 

Under Mortgages 
(acres) 

Cultivated Area 

1921-22 2,930,306 

10.2 

1931-32 3,632,189 

‘ 11.9 

1934-35 3,867,503 

12.5 

1939-40 4,122,149 

13.4 


And as for his burden of debt, the small peasant is ever be- 
coming more bent than before under its -load. The total debt in 
the Punjab was one hundred and thirty -five crore rupees in 1929. 
There is hardly any district where more than a third of the peas- 
antry is free from debt, and in some cases the percentage of those 
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wilo are in debt is as higb. as ninety per cent. The total debt m 
the Punjab is 25i times the land revenue — a higher proportloa 
than in other provinces (in Madras, debt is 19 times tiie land 
revenue, in the United Provinces 17 times, in Bengal 18, Bombay 
15, Sind 16, the Central Provinces 121- and in Assam 21 times). 

THE BEEF-TEMANT 

The tenant, of course, is as a rule living under conditions ijr 
which people in other countries could never even dream. An 
ever-increasing army, the tenants are for the most part tenaiits- 
at-will, with no occupancy rights : 


Percentage of total cultivated area which is worked m 


Year 

Otvners 

yill Tenants 

Tenants 
At Will 

Occupancy 

TenanU 

1891-92 

53.2 

45.9 

35.7 

10.2 

1901-02 

-15,9 

53.0 

42.7 

10.3 

1911-12 

45.9 

53.1 

44.2 

8.9 

1921-22 

44.5 

54.3 

45.9 

8.4 

1931-32 

42,9 

55.6 

48.1 

7.5 

1936-37 

41.6 

56.8 

48.8 

8.0 


In fact the increased area brought under cultivation through 
the years has not created more free peasant cultivators, but milj 
more slaves for the landlords. For while tlie total cultivated 
area has increased by 34 per cent, the total cultivated by owners 
has gone up by only 5 per cent, while that cultivated !)y tenants 
has shot up by sixty -six per cent. 

Of the tenants, the vast majority are tenants-al-will, win; cun 
be turned out hy the landlord whenever he lil-ies. They }ia\e no 
legal rights whatsoever. Of the land cultivated by these teiiants- 
at-will, 76.1 per cent is let out by the landlord on halai termn 
(that is the tenant has to pay as rent, a fixed share of his pro- 
duce which varies between one-third and two-fiftlis, but is 
usually one-half). 

Cash rents are paid only on 15 per cent of the land worked 
by tenants-at-will, while rents ‘'at revenue rates” are charged 
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enly on 9 per cent Landlords are more and more forcing ihek 
tenants to take out land on batai terms rather than on cash terms, 
and even before the war, this process had resulted in the propor- 
tion of land under baiai increasing from 62.8 per cent in 1891-92 

to 76.1 per cent in 1936-37. 

Under the batai system the tenant is particulgji^hard hi*. 
He has to bear more than three-quarters of 

auction, and yet the landlord takes his shafe^fro^-fte-g^^^frO" 
duce. Even when the tenant makes a ^ W 

rule, the share of the landlord is on an 

she produce. In many cases the landlord’IjS^re.^j'l^i^^^® 
to reach the colossal proportion of 99 ’ i' 

It is also to be noted that the highest fariSi^coin?^^ nd^the* 
conditions is Rs. 72 per year, for a family of 4 lt"5 It i- 

out of the meagre portion, left for him that the tenant is forc6<ii 
to live. Often he has to borrow in order to pay Ms share of the 
land revenue and to keep himself and his family alive. 

The Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry made an investiga- 
tion into the proportion of the net income which goes to the lancV 
lord and the tenant in various villages of the province. Here 
are the results : ^ 3"^ 


Village Percei^tage of Net Income of Landlord & Tewa-pst 



1929-30 

1933-34 

1939-40 

1941-42 


L. 

T. 

L. 

T. 

L. 

T. 

L. 

T. 

Badak 

75 

2.5 

89 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(Jullimdur Dist.'l 
Chak Danyal 





91 

9 

99 

1 

67 

33 

(Jhelum Dist) 
Chak 145 |9L 

68 

32 

64 

36 

73 

27 

64 

36 

(Montgomery Dist.) 
Qiak 122 S.B. 98 

2 

80 

20 



— 

— 


(Shahpur Dist.) 
Qiak 248 R. B. 

79 

21 

93 

7 

o8 

42 

80 

20 


(Ly allpur Dist.) 

Besides the bataiy the tenant is forced to pay aU sorts of pie- 
gal, but customary cesses — on marriages and births in the land- 
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lorcl^s fi^ct on e^ery possible e’souse. Some of 

eesses are outliiied below : 

Kharch Zemindara : One seer to live seers a mauiid oftefl 
collected in the canal colonies and western and s«)iithwestero. 
districts. 

Jholi : The landlord, after the division of the produce, holds 
out Ms jholi (loose end of the shirt or dhoti) I’or the lenaiit lo 
hll . 

Dalla : A child’s skirt full of grain, soinelimes levied in ad- 
dition to Jholi. 

Tobra : Free feed of corn given by the tenant lo the iaini- 
lord's horse. 

Kiraya : In some villages, Kiraya (fare) is taken on th^. 
ground that it is the duty of the tenant to carry the landlord’ss 
•share of the produce to his place. 

Munshiana : Contribution for the pay of the landlord's mm- 
.shi ( clerk-accountant ) . 

Muhassali Dumhiri : A payment for the landlord's agent and 
crop-watcher, which generally means one seer per maund. 

Ehik : A levy ostensibly for charitable purposes. 

Karda : In Kangra (only) on irrigated land, the owmer geth 
a fraction (3|48) of ihe produce before division. 

Malba : A fixed sum levied per well on the tenant by the 
landlord. 

Thus oppressed and squeezed by the British-created land- 
lords and princes and jagirdars, the tenants live in a daily fear 
of eviction and assault, {heir wn»men themselves are sulqect by 
barbarous custom to the sweet will of the lord. 

THE KAMMIN 

The landless labourer — the kammm — is tlie slave of all 
Forced into work at literally starvation wages, he is a!)h? lo se- 
cure a steady income only during the sowing and harvesting sea- 
sons. Otherwise unemployed, he is always a victim of debt and 
hunger. With the failure to develop industry and the expropria- 
tion of the small peasants, the number of the landless labourer 
steadily swells : 
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Y EAR 

i\’0. OF Lanueess 

liMDKX 

Index of 


Laboukers 


Population 

1921 

4.63,906 

100 

100 

1931 

7,36,028 

158.7 

114 


Despised socia%, often an untouchable, the kamrnin has no 
right in many districts even to own a house or a piece of land in 
the village. He lives on the mercy of the peasants and the land- 
lords. Being at the bottom, it is he who suffers most the bully- 
ing of the village officials, the police and the lich peasants, it is 
he who is perpetually harnessed for forced labour by them. 

This is the truth about the ‘ prosperous ’ peasant of the Pun- 
jab, Poverty, hunger, debt, unemployment — these are what 
ihe British and the exploiters they created gave to the Punjab, 
while they themselves w^allowed in parasitical luxury, growing 
richer and richer, eating into the peasantry. 

Not only do these landlords — the jaglrdars — the progeny of 
the alien conquerors oppress the people, but they have destroyed 
the land itself. They prevent the improvement of agriculture 
and bring on the Punjab the threat of going deficit. The huge 
profits they receive — the hatai and the illegal cesses — are used for 
the -worst and most degenerate forms of luxuries, never for the 
Improvement of their land, for wells or for better manure or bet- 
ter seed. 

The tenant is usually too deep In debt aiid literally too hungry 
to foe able to afford even the slightest improvement. If we re- 
member that nearly 60 per cent of the total cultivated area (In 
1936-37 it was 56.8 per cent) is tenant-cultivated, and that 6.3 per 
cent of the owners hold more than 52.8 per cent of the land in 
the Punjab — it is easy to see how a small handful of landlords 
are keeping more than half the cultivated land of the province 
bereft of all agricultural advancement, in backward, primitive 
conditions- 

The Government of the Punjab, instead of abolishing land- 
lordism (as in Bengal, where the Floud Commission has at least 
recommended the abolition of Zemindari)^ creates every year, 
new landlords, not only indirectly by its helping the impoverish- 
ment of the poor peasantry, but also directly by conferring new 
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of Isaad) out of the Crown lands to its most favour- 
■ed senrants. In la,ct in the Punjab, the landlords are the tradi- 
vvionai base of die toadies. From among themp the British choose 
their ageols. Today’s Unionist Party is the organised body of 
' Coveiiinieiit-grant landlords and through it the imperialists 
the Punja!) safe for reaction. 


CASH FOE FOIICE— -HOT FOE AGMCULTUEE 

If the landlords do nothing at all to improve agricultural 
rj^'vaditions. the Government itself spends only a nominal amount for 
aeed and manure improvement or any other branch of agricu!- 
toal development. If we examine the figures of the Pun jab 
Budget for 194B44, we find that a paltry sum of 5.9 million rupeeis 
has been spent on Agriculture, Co-operation and Veterinary De» 
paitments—a mere 3.5 per cent of the total expenditure and 6.1 
pel'- cent of the total income from land (which is 97.2 million 
rop{ses) . Compare this mth the 201 million rupees expenditure 
m 1943-44 and the estimated 27.4 millions in 1945-46 — for Police. 
Here are the proportions of the total expenditure in 1943-44 ac- 
'Cording to the final Budget estimates : 

Agriculture, Co-operalion, Veterinary 
Education, Medical, Health 
Police 

Civil Admimstration 

In these figui-es lies the reason for the primitive agricultural 
wethods, tlie vast area of culturable waste, the threatening col- 
kpse of agriculture due to water-logging and salt-efiervescence, 
the. lack of water in the Boaba. the havoc caused by leakages in 
the canals and nuHalis, 


3.5 per cent 
14.4 „ „ 
12.1 „ „ 
25,9 „ „ 


POLICE EAJ ^ 

But in these figures also lies the reason for the misery of the 
Punjab village, continually under the lash of the police and the 
coitupt village officials. 

Every patriotic and kisan movement in the rural areas has 
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'hem attacked by police repression. The vindictive Sarkar bas 
imposed police posts in different villages In every political dis- 
'irict. The centres of Kisan Sablia activity (such as the village 
■•Ji'ii' Clmliar Chak in Ferozepore) are especially singled out and 
police posts placed there. 

Ostensibly meant to ^ protect ’ the village from dacoits or to 
punish the village for harbouring dacoits — in realityj the police 
p'Ost does nothing but commit horrible atrocities on the people^ 
"Irawing not merely a forced under official orders, but rob- 
bing the people of whatever they can, ruthlessly and by every 
manner of threat and duress. Every villager’s labour is at the 
disposal of the police, every chicken, every buffialo can be har- 
Messed for their needs. 

In the landlord areas, the people are kept down with the aid 
'fd the landlord. Dare they raise their voice and out they go, 
ii'fter suffering nameless indignities and penalties at the hands of 
fhe landlord’s agents. 

The viBage officials — ^the patwarU the lambardar, the zmldm^ 
the tehsildar — lord it over tlie villages exacting bribes shame- 
lessly. Indeed it has become part of their routine, the accepted 
practice for them to be corrupt Resistance to their exactions is 
met with the launching of false prosecutions, with public beatings 
aiuil every possible harassment. 

The panchayats — supposed to be organs of village self-gov- 
«jrnment, of which the Government boasts — are a farce. Often 
elections are set aside by the district officials, if ‘ undesirable ’ 
elements are chosen. Normally the panchayat officer comes and 
iiominates the local village officials and rich peasants to the pan- 
chayat, and there the matter ends. Seldom has a panchayat 
been able to act independently against the village officials with- 

being suspended promptly. 

WAK FROSFEEITY ? 

But what about the war years ? The picture so far painted 
b"' ' of the ‘‘ normal ” pre-war years. Claims are made that war 
and the high prices of food rid the Punjab’s peasant of his debt 
and he became prosperous. It is said that the poor peasants and 
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ilie ^^riciiiturai labonrers wert? given jobs in the war services and 
tfiiis they made big savings. And now post-war sclieiiies are ex- 
pected to bring the millennium. How far are tiiese claims justified-? 

ll is true that the high prices of wheat which prevailed after 
December 1941 did enable the middle peasant to wipe out iiis 
debt to a large extent. But how was this done ? The debt 
and mortgages were liquidated by curtailing the standard of liv- 
ing, by buying less manufactured goods — cloth, sugar, iron im- 
plements, cement etc. — and also by actually selling bits of iaad 
at the prevalent high prices, in this way it is estimated that 28.4 
per cent of the total mortgaged area was redeemed. 

But the cost oi curtailing rhe standard of living-— even dm 
diet was heavy and undernourisinnent led last year, for instance, 
to epidemics such clwhra hitting the whole oi the Punjab. 

in any case it is apparent tiiat tlie bulk of the agricultural 
population the poor peasant, who in;-, toad of gaining by increased 
prices of food, loses, for he has to bu}' food for his own needs 
and lias’ no surplus to sell ; the tenant, who again has no sur- 
plus, but only a ddlck and the agricultural labourer whose nml 
wage^feii with the rise in food— all suffered by the rise in prices. 

hot instance, the following table shows the rise in the dull) 
wages of the labourers : 

Pre-wak 1944 Rise Per Cent 
Rs. as, ps. Ks. as. ps. 

Field iabomer 0 6 0 1 12 0 

Karigar (mason, carpen- 
ter, blacksmilh) 0 13 0 2 8 0 

“Weaver (for 20 yards) 1 4 0 4 0 0 


366 

200 

220 


But tile rise in food and other purchases was as follows : 


Wheat 

Gram 

Bullocks 

Buffalos 

Cmm 

Gameh 

iron 

Cloth 


200 to 250 per cent. 

200 to 250 
309 
408 
463 
319 
600 
500 
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lliese figures show how se’verelf the agricultural labourer 
suffered during the war, despite the ostensible increase in Ms 
■wage. The misery of the cultivator or tenant who had n# sur- 
liliis is also apparent. 

From the shortage and famine of the necessities of life such 
as cloth,, there is no doubt that the hardest hit were the poor 
peasants and kammins who had no extra doilies to tide them 
through the years of crisis, nor the extra money to buy in the 
black market:. While die tragic scenes of Bengal were not wit- 
liessed in the Fen jab, the depots saw heart-rending scrambles and 
hglitSs and there w'ere instances reported in the press from almost 
every district, of burials being held up for lack of cloth to -wrap 
die corpses, and also of suicides by women wlio could not get even 
zi piece of cloth to cover themselves. 

It is said that war services brought in a big 'extra income to 
the Fima jab during the war years. But an investigation carried 
uat in 1944 in 20 villages of the Ludhiana District shows that 
dioiigh 19 per cent of the male population between the ages of IB 
and 25 years had been recruited to the army, the remittances to 
the villages averaged only about one rupee per month per head 
of the population. From reports from various districts, it is clear 
that remittances from soldiers were small for the most part, and 
ill many cases nothing was received at all- 

FKOFITS FOR THE RICK 

This can hardly be called war-prosperity ! Compare it witii. 
the gigantic profits of I he big landlords and traders. Traders 
who bought wheat from the peasant at Rs. 6-B and Rs. 7 a maund, 
sold at Rs. 9 a maund and often more. Even a moderate dealer 
made a clear profit of a lakh of rupees at every harvest, a thing 
he could never even dream of in pre-war da^i^s when liis average 
profit was hardly even more than two to four annas a maund. 

Landlords who sold tlieir wheat previously at Rs. 2-6 a maund 
now rcccivec! as much as 9 rupees a maund. To the bigger land- 
lords who need but a negligible fraction of their produce for their 
own use, the high prices were all war-profits. It has been cal- 
culated that of the normal 34 lakh tons of wheat produced m. 
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tlie Puajab, some 6i lakli tons go straiglit as profit (batai share) 
to landlords. Calculating at a net war profit of Rs. 6-10 a 
maund (the difference between war and pre-war prices), we. see 
that the total war profits of the handful of landlords were over 
twelve cTores per aiiBum. Add to this their share of other crops 
like cotton, where the rise in prices has been even greater and one 
should well reach a figure of about forty crores per annum. 

For the landlords and traders, the war certainly meant pros- 
perity, but for the poor peasant, the tenant and hojumin, it meant 
increasing oppression and poverty. 

The war brought other hardships for the peasants beskie- 
•ihe economic. The police in alliance with the village oifiemis 
and jagirdars became more and more powerful during the -wj.!!-, 
using the Defence of India Rules to crush the peasants more and 
more and exact extra illegal cesses and levies. 

The forcible collection of War and Zemindara League FukicL 
ground down the already starving rural population. 
zoolum increased on an unparalleled scale. Only recently in a 
Tillage in Lahore District, the police actually burnt down a ninnlKT 
of houses, after beating to within an inch of their lives almost 
all the villagers, because they refused to pay towards the War 
Funds. Stories of the atrocities committed on political workers 
arrested and locked up in police stations all over the provine<.‘ 
would shock the democratic world. 

FOST-WAE PROSPECTS 

But if the war brought distress to the peasantry and lowered 
■sharply the rural standard of living, the post-war period is going 
to bring a worse crisis on their beads. 

Eight lakhs who have gone to the Array and to the Aoxiliary 
lahour services will be returning back to the land after demob ili- 
satioB. They are mostly poor peasants’ and agricultural lab- 
ourers’ sons. They will be unemployed — despite all ihe facade 
of labour exchanges. They will be an extra load on the already 
overpressed land. Add to them those who are every day being 
thrown out of the industries as the war factories close down. Al- 
ready thousands of tailors from the parachute factories and tliou- 
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jsaads from steel and allied industries have been sent back to eat 
off the villages, from where they came. 

The fall in prices which will follow deflation and the stop- 
page of Government’s war expenditure wiE first affect the sale 
price of the peasants’ produce, while the prices of industrial 
goods will remain up. This will hit the poor peasant most 

Unemployment and the stream of the unemployed from the 
cities and the Army to the viEages wiE depress the wages of agri- 
cultural labour, while the cost of living will not drop correspond- 
ingly. This will hit the kammin. 

The landlords, seeing that the labour wage and the wheat 
price are dropping, wlE try to raise their rents and drive out the 
teiiants-at-wil and replace them either with new tenants or unem- 
ployed labourers who are willing to give a bigger rent This will 
hit the muzaras (tenants). 

Thus soon after the elections are over and when the issue 
o[ independence and popular government is on the agenda, the 
poor peasants, the kammins and the muzaras — ^that is the bulk of 
the Punjab's peasantry — will be faced with a new crisis, a situa- 
tion of growing unemployment and starvation. 

GOVERNMENT ‘ FLANS ’ 

The post-war development plan of the Punjab Government 
for the next five years is a paper plan. It is a plan for spending 
116 crores which are to come from the Government of India and 
by raising loans. It allots to the building of irrigation and hydro- 
electric power stations the lion’s share of the expenditure — forty 
per cent. To agricultural development only 7 per cent is allot- 
ted and only 5 per cent to industries. 

There is not a word about the abolition of landlordism in the 
plan — the essential sine qua non of any post-war plan meant to 
bring prosperity to the people and save them from catastrophe. 
Hie plan says nothing about giving land to the army of landless, 
about cancelling the vicious burden of debt, most of which has 
been repayed many times already. There is nothing to indicate 
that the Govermnent intends making the load of taxation more 
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equitable^ so that the poor are not over-taxed, wMle the rich laarf- 
lords wallow in luxuries. 

The truth is that it is a plan made by landlords and traders, 
the notorious hoarders of the Unionist Party, who are thinking 
in terms of making big money out of the dividends on irrigation 
and power stations, who want to come to terms with foreign capi- 
tal to share the profits of trade and modern industrial develop- 
ment, and at the same lime retain landlordism. 

The Unionist *■ plan ’ is a part of the imperialist* 
plan to keep India a subject Dommion. In tune with imperial- 
ist aims, the Punjab post-war plan aims at striking a deal 
between the British and Indian capitalists and the Indian prince? 
and landlords to share power and profit, and thus keep on the 
present system of imperialist monopoly and landlordism and 
princely autocracy, which has reduced India to slavery am:! 
poverty. 

It Is a bogus plan which will never come into operation. 
But if its authors, the imperialist toadies Kliizar Hyat and Co. 
of the landlord Unionist Parly, are allowed to come back to 
power in the coming elections, they will bring on the head of 
the Punjab and India another post-war crisis as at the end of 
the last war, and with it another round of devastating famine. 

The serfdom, poverty and oppression of the village in the 
Punjab can never he abolished unless jagirdari goes, unless the 
imperialist monopoly is replaced by a People’s Government, 
pledged to nationalise the key industries and to industrialise the 
country. Darkness will continue to reign in the villages unless 
bureaucratic rule gives place to real democracy ensuring the 
fullest freedom, and, in particular, the freedom of organisation 
to peasants, land-labourers and workers. 

WAY TO A FEES AND FEOSFEEOUS PUNJAB 

The Communist Party places in tlie forefront of ifs plan of 
reconstructing the Punjab’s village and its food economy on just 
and democratic foundations, the slogan of abolishing Jagirdari. 

Jagirdari imposes a shameful serfdom on the muzara. If: 
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is tile bane of democracy, a sliacMe on production. It is im- 
perialism's creation to prop up its autocratic rule. 

Landlordism must be abolished and the entire land in 
the Punjab must be nationalised. The present tenants on 
the landlords’ acres must be given the land they now occupy 
in permanence for tillage, paying land revenue in the same 
way as other peasant-proprietors do. 

Jagirdars and landlords must not be allowed to retain 
more than a hundred acres of their land for themselves, 
which they till themselves or by hired labour. 

The fallow land of the zemindar as well as that of the 
Government shall be utilised to consolidate the uneconomic 
holdings of the poor peasants and make them economic. 

All [allo%v lands available in the shamlat (village com- 
mon land), raklis (game forests) and the Crown lands — ^which 
together make 8 lakh acres — shall he used to give economic 
holdings to landless labourers and peasants as well as to 
demobilised soldiers. The newly settled peasants should be 
supplied with bullocks, seeds, implements, housing material 
and cash credit. 

The nationalisation of land shall mean that land can- 
not be bought and sold. This does not deprive the peasant of 
Ms land, as the Akalis fraudulently propagate. Nationalisa- 
'iioii would for the first time give land in permanence to the 
bulk of the tenants who are without any rights on land today. 

It would prevent the rich peasants from buying away land 
from the needy poor peasants. The peasant-proprietor 
would get his holding enlarged at the expense of the land- 
lords®- fallow land. He would be more secure in the posses- 
sion of his land than before. Nationalisation -would give 
land to the 16 lakh muzara families. It would give land 
also to many of the eight lakh landless labourers. 

Under nationalisation, land cannot be leased. Every zemin- 
dar will have to till his land by his own and others’ labour. 

The Punjab has, besides the Crown lands, 149 lakh acres 
of cultivable waste which can be made arable either by irriga- 
lion, afforestation, anti-erosion measures or by deep ploughing. 
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€ta Tbe State must take the necessary measures to reclaim such 
land and settle on it the landless labourers and the aboriginal 
supplying them with the initial help for tilling^ and giving 
them cash credit. 

OiSF second slogan is End all usury''' Wipe out the old 
debt on the back of the poor peasant owed by him to the mahajmh 
settle other debts by joint conciliation boards. Ban all private 
money-lending and make credit available to the peasant tbrofigii 
pubiiely-owiied co-operative credit banks. 

Our third slogan is Replace the present land revenue 
system by a landdncome tax, which is steeply graded so that 
uneconomic holdings are exempted from all tax, while higher 
incomes are heavily taxed," 

Our fourth slogan is “Ban all private trade in food-grams" 
A network of sale-purchase co-operatives publicly-owned^ buys 
from the peasants, stores it and sells at reasonable prices to tJie 
city consumers. The same co-operatives ensure the supply of 
manufactured necessaries required by the peasant at fair prices. 
Tills does away with the trader-hoarders, and ensures the peasant 
a fair price for his produce, and food for all. This will affect 
only the big wholesalers and merchants. All the small retell 
traders will be absorbed in the co-operative net as employee's 
and store-keepers on a living wage. 

These are the main pillars of a plan to transform the present 
serf village into a free village. This plan together with the. 
nationalisation of industries must form a part of the programme 
of every patriotic party which demands the independence of India 
and a People's Government. This above all will free the peasant 
-the producer from the triple load of the landlord, the money- 
lender and the hoarder and thus clear the path for building a 
movement for co-operative large-scale farming rim by machinery. 

In other words, only by removing these obstacles will the 
liberated peasant be able, in unity with the workers and the de- 
mocratic masses of the country, to build a free and hc^ppy village 
community, running large-scale, machine-run co-operative farms 
and thus create plenty and prosperity for all. 
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IMMEBIATE MIASUEES 

lh€ immediate measures to be taken by any interim GoYern- 
mvnt as preparatory to carrying out these changes are: 

1. Ban ejection of muzaras by landlords, and fix the reni: 
or balai not to exceed one-quarter of the net produce (after de- 
cliicliiig ail costs of production including the wages of the culti- 
vator himself) or twice the land revenue, whichever is less. 

2. All hegar — free wmrk for landlords — and illegal cesses to 
be abolished and to be penalised. 

3. All arable fallow land in shamlal, rakhs and Crown 
lands to be at once made available to landless peasants and 
demobilised war service peasants and labourers, for cultivation. 

4. All old nmhajan debts of poor peasants and muzaras with 
um‘Conomic holdings to be cancelled. 

5. Income tax on agricultural incomes to be levied on 
jagirdars^ income, so as to leave them with not more than 
Ks, 6,000 a year out of the rental collected by them. 

6. Irrigation 

(a) Private ownership in canals (as in the case of the 
Tiwanas’ canals in Sliahpur) to be abolished. 

(b) Canal water rates to be only slightly higher than the 
current expenses and the income derived thereby to be spent on 
improvement and expansion of the canal system. 

(c) Canal Advisory Committees should be elected bodies on 
all rajbaks and branches. 

(d) Every water rate payer and the tenants on the canal- 
irrigated lands to be voters for the purpose of electing Cana! 
Committees. 

(e) These Committees to have recommendatory powers 
regarding remission of water rale, repairs, improvements, regu- 
lation of boundaries, remodelling of distributaries and checking 
of corruption in the staff. 

Rvclamution^ 

(a) To check water-logging the canal banks should be lined. 

(b) More effective steps should be taken to reclaim sem and 
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ikur lands (lands rendered useless as a result of waler-fogglB^^ 
and salt-effervescence). 

Stopping the Cho Ha^oc 

The Government efforts now being made are extremely tanly 
and ineffective. The scheme as it is w^orked at present he.- 
proved harmful instead of helpful Speedier and more effective 
steps should he taken to stop deterioration of land effected !>y 
these nullahs. 

Doaba Canal 

The universally demanded Doaba seasonal canal shouM hr 
dug at the earliest moment in order to raise the water level. 
In the meanwhile, the water of the Beas should be stored by 
erecting bunds at several convenient places. 

7. All police chowkies to be abolished — all punitive polk')* 
to be withdrawn. 

8. Adult franchise for district boards and pmchayals^ 
Nomination and the official veto to be abolished. 

9. The peasant to be ensured a fair price for liis product?. 

10. Freedom of organisation to peasants and workers. 

11. All social oppression on kammins to be stopped. 

How will the Communist Parly work to realise those 
demands ? ® 

Through building a powerful kisan movement embrac- 
ing the poor and middle peasants and agricultural labourers. 

Through building the patriotic unity of the people to 
carry out this plan. 

This can be done, because this reorganisation of the agrarian 
economy is in the interests of all the people except a handful of 
landlords, money-lenders and trader-hoarders, and of course llie 
.Imperialists. It is a programme which the patriotic movemeiir 
of our country can and must carry out as part of its struggle U/ 
/ebuild free India. 

On this basis, we can build a free and democratic Punjab. 



state Bycfget 

if flia ySSB For 1S4i 

By a. C. Zverkv 

Comrades Deputies ! The state budget of the U.S.S.E» for 
1945, which is being submiited for your consideration and approvai 
aims fully to cover llie financial needs of tlie front and provides 
for expenditures necessary for the rehabilitation of the economy 
of the liberated areas which was wrecked by the German occu- 
pationists, and for the further development of the natioial eco- 
nomy and culture of our country. 

Exeeytion if The State Budget Far 
194S And 1944 

Permit me first of all to dwell upon the execution of tine 
state budget of the U.S.S.R. for 1943 and upon the prelimmary 
returns on the execution of the state budget of the U.S.S.R. for 
1944. The lOtli Session of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
heard the preliminary returns for the budget for 1943. Now the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. submits for your 
approval an account of the execution of the 1943 budget. The 
stale budget for 1943 was fulfilled in the sum of 210,000 milion 
rabies on both revenue and expenditure sides. 

The lOlh Session of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. ap- 
proved the state budget for 1944 at 249,600 million rubles reve- 
nue and at an equal amount for expenditures. According to pre- 
iiminary data, the revenues amounted Co 268,000 million rubles, 
or 107.45?' of the approved sum, and expenditures to 263,000 
million rubles, or 105.4%. As a result, the state budget of the 
U.S.S.R. for 1944 was fulfilled with an excess of revenues over 
expenditures aniounllng to 5,000 million rubles. 

The successful fulfilment of the state budget is first of all the 
result of the defeat of the fascist hordes by our valiant Red 
Army, and their expulsion from our country. The summary 


■^From the Report delivered by A. G. Zverev, People’s Com- 
rmssar of Finance of the U.S.S.R- at the joint sitting of the Soviet 
of the Union and Soviet of Nationalities on April 24,' 1945,— 

Editor, 
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of the fttliilnieiit of the 1944 budget is striking evidence that our 
Soviet stete^ which lias created, under the leadership of Comrade 
Stalin^ a smooth-running and rapidly developing war economy, 
passesses a firm financial foundation. Based upon the might of 
oar Socialist economy as a whole, Soviet finances are playing a 
tremendous role during the Great Patriotic War in mobilizing 
resources for the conduct of war and for the financing of the 
national economy and expenditures on culture, as well as in exer- 
cising state control over effective utilization of material and fin- 
aucial means throughout the entire national economy. 

During the three and a half years of the war, that is, up to 
and mciuding 1944, budget expenditures for financing the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariats of Defence and the exceeded 420,000 

millioE rubles. In 1944 war expenditures increased by nearly 

13.000 million rubles as compared with 1943. At tlie same time, 
substantial sums from the state budget "wem allocated for relia- 
bilitation of the liberated districts and for tiie further develop- 
ment of the national economy and culture of the U.S.S.R. 

The financial might of our Socialist state has grown still 
sh'onger during the war years. This has demonstrated the un- 
shakable stability of the economic foundations of our state, the 
self-sacrifice and labour heroism of the Soviet people. th<j great 
organizational work conducted during the war years by the Party 
and the Government under the guidance of our brilliant loader 
and teacher, the great Stalin. 

Budget revenue for 1944 increased as compared with 1943 by 

53.000 million rubles, or 27.6%. This increase was made up 
Mainly fey revenue from state enterprises and organisations. 

Profits fax from state enterprises and turnover tax accounted 
for 116,100 million rubles revenue in 1944 as against 91,100 
million rubles in 1943. The increased revenue under these items 
was the result mainly of the increased volume of output and 
the further reduction of production costs. 

According to preliminar>’' data, the cost of industrial produc- 
tion dropped in 1944 hy 3%, with the greatest reduction in the 
war industry and the machine-building industry. In the air- 
craft industry, for instance, cost of production was reduced by 
7.3% in comparison with 1943, in the tank industry by 12.8%, 
im the armaments industry by 7.6%, in the machine too! industry 
9.8%, and in the electrical industry by 9.9%. 

The reduction in the cost of industrial production is the re- 
sult of the considerable increase achieved in the productivity of 
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labour, and of economy in the expenditure of raw materlalSj fuel 
and other supplies. In the tank industry, productivity of labour 
increased by 23.7% over 1943, in the aircraft industry by ll.S% 
and in the food industry by 16.6%, These successes in increas- 
ing prodocliviiy of labour were achieved by (iirther perfection of 
tcjciinology and organization of production, extensive introduction 
of the direct production line method and a new upsurge in Social- 
ist einiilation in the factories and mills. 

An important source of revenue to iinanee the increasing ex- 
penditures of rlu! state is the influx of funds from the popula- 
tion. Tn 1944. state tax revenue from the population amotinted 
to 37,200 million rubles as against 28,600 million rubles in 1943, 
The increase in these items was determined mainly by the growth 
of th{‘ number o[ tax-payers and the increased wages of workers 
and oth(T employees, as well as the higher money income of col- 
lective farmers. Subscriptions to the Third State War Loan, 
which floated at 25,000 million rubles, amounted almost to 
29,000 million rubies. The Fourth Lottery Issue was also suc- 
cessfully placed and brought in 5,200 million rubles. These 
figures testify to the splendid patriotism of the Soviet people, 
who are doing their utmost to speed the final defeat of the 
enemy. 

“ Soviet people/’ Comrade Stalin has said, “ have denied 
themselves many necessities, have consciously incurred serious 
material privations in order to give more for the front.” 

As in the previous war years, state budget funds were 
directed in the main at covering war expenditures. The Supreme 
Soviet of tlie USSR approved the expenditures of the People’s 
Commissariats of Defence and the Navy for 1944 at 128,400 
million rubies; actual expenditures amounted to 137,900 million 
rubles. 

In making a preliminary summary of the financing of the 
Red Army, we must note the substantial aid in armaments, 
materials and food for the Red Army which was rendered in 
1944, as well as during the current year, by our Allies. 

In spite of the wartime conditions. Soviet people are con- 
ducting extensive constructive work to restore economy in the 
formerly occupied areas and to further develop the productive 
forces of the country. In 1944 expenditures on capital construc- 
tion amounted to 29,000 million rubles, including 23,000 million 
rubles under the budget. 

As has been pointed out, considerable allocations were made 
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■in 1944 for Ae restoration of damaged economy and culture in the 
areas liberated from German occupation. The efforts of flie 
SoyJel people directed at the rehabilitation of the economy of 
these areas are already yielding results. For instance, the out- 
put of the coal industry in 1944 increased by 30.6% o¥er 1943. 
of which 18.6% was accounted for by the restored mines of ihf- 
Bonhas. Southern mills already produced sizable qoantilies of 
metal. Over 2,000 machine and tractor stations iuive resumerl 
operations in the liberated areas, helping the collecllve farm pe.w. 
antry to repair the damage done by the enemy. 

A big programme was carried out in 1944 in expanding tta'' 
network of social and cultural institutions and in the field of 
framing personnel for the national economy. Expeiidifures under 
the U.S.S.R. state budget for social and cultural measures wero 
51,100 million rubles in 1944 as against 37,700 million rubles In 
194.3. 

In speaking of expenditures on social and culliiral measures, 
one must specially dwell upon the edict of the Prosidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. of July 8, 1944. This law con- 
siderably increased the number of mothers with large families 
entitled to state grants, raised the amount of these grants and 
introduced grants for unmarried mothers. Moreover, the inumb€‘r 
of children’s institutions and maternity homes was considerablv 
expanded, longer maternity leave granted, and allowances upon 
the birth of children increased. In conformity with this edict, 
the number of mothers receiving such grants increased by nearly 
50% already in the second half of 1944. Thus, the Soviet btate 
even during the war has continued to increase its constant con- 
ee^ra for the welfare of children and mothers. 

Stats Budget Of The U.S.S.R. For 1945 

^ Comrades Deputies ! The state budget for 1945 whieli tiu- 
'i.ouncil of Peoples Commissars of the USSR submits for your 
approval, provides for the allocations needed to cover war expen- 

cMures, an increasp in expenditures on restoration work in the 
liberated areas and for the further development of the national 
economy and culture of the Soviet Union. 

I,c expenditures under the stale budget of the 

U.S.S.K. for 1945 have been set at 305.300 million rubles The 
revenues are 37,300 milion rubles, or 13.9% greater than in 1944. 
while tlie expenditures are 42,300 million rubles, or 1619? 

.higher. ‘ 
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lEYENUE FROM STATE ENTERPRISES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The cxpawsh^n of industrial pfoduciicju and turnover of ^ootk 
a^icl tlie furliier reduction i?i tin; co^l orproiiuciiois insure an in- 
crcjase in hiidgti ie\(;nue from s’utc eulerpriscs and organiza- 
tions. Revenues Ironi rujaiover tax and profits Uix. whicli arc tlic, 
main sources oi liudgcL revenue, make up hi 1945 almost halt 
of all revenues under tin' suite bmlfict of the U.S.S.K. Revenises 
from luniover la:: and profits tax increase by 21,700 million 
rabies over 1914. 

The successful restoralion of enterprises In the lihcrateci 
areas and the (‘onrolidation of agricuiUire make it possible m 
.1945 considerably lo expand the production of consumers" goods 
alongside with a «izable increase in war production and the out- 
put of means of production. This insures a substantial increase 
ii’ii the volume of retail trade and hence an increase in budget 
revenue from turnover tax. Our country possesses great oppor- 
tunities for the further expansion of the prodiicfion of consum- 
ers*' goodwS. Yet these opportunities are far from fully utilized. 
The People’s Commissariats of the textile, light and food indus- 
tries most concern themselves with the expansion of output of this 
category of goods. So far enterprises belonging to industrial co- 
operatives and local industry arc making insufficient use of local 
resources. Although local industry and industrial co-operatives 
as a whole greatly increased the output of consumers’ goods in 
1944, local nianiifaclure has been insuluciently developed in a 
number of regions. i..ocai industry in the city of Chelyabinsk and 
ij! Chkalov, haii.jy.- hev. Cdyaiiovsk, aiul some' otluT i'ogions did 
not fulfil its plaa^. iVlany local industry (uUt'rp rises <Io not dis- 
play sufficient iniiialive in the utilization of 3(»ca! maP^Iafs and 
prefer to get along witli whul they are supplied through cenlral- 
ized channels. 

It js time ihai the Councils of People's Commissars of the 
riiiion arid Aulonouuuis republics and the regional and territorial 
executive coiiimitlees_ of soviets <d' working pfioplc's dc‘f)uiies paid 
greater attention lo the maaufaelure <»f consm-ats-T 

^ The increase in ihe profits of state enterprises and organi- 
zations is httsed Oil ihii further expansion of production anil on 
reduction of costs. In 1945 the profits of stale enterprises and 
organizations are planned at 27,600 million rubies, against 24,400 
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million rubies in 1944. The greatest increase in profits out- 
liaed ia industry, amounting to 2,600 million rubles^ ^ 

Fulfilment of tlie plan for accumulation deniaiKis fiirtber f)er- 
fectioii of tiie technique and organization of production and wide- 
scale dissemination of the experience gained by the best enter- 
prises. The fulfilment of this plan demands economy in the foc- 
penditure of materials, fuel, electric power and In wages, as well 
as the reduction of spoilage, wastage and other unproductive 
expenditures. 

Comrade' Stalin teaches us that in order to increase accii- 
mulations in the national economy it is necessary to do away 
with mismanagement, mobilize the internal resources of industry, 
to introduce and strengthen cost accounting in all of our enter- 
prises, systematically to cut production costs, to increase internal 
accuimilalions in all branches of industry without exception." 

Boring the war years, industry has effected a great saving 
by cutting production costs. According to approximate calcu- 
lations, the saving accruing from the reduclion of production 
coasts of comparable output amounted to about 50,000 million 
rabies during three and a balf years of war. 

Numerous examples may be cited of reinarkable succes-»(!s 
in the operation of industrial enterprises. I shall mention, for 
Instance, the plant directed by Comrade Okulov. The personnel 
ol this plant has worked stubbornly to improve technology and 
to introduce the direct production line method, achieving a sharp 
drop in labour required for many operations. Productivity r)f 
labour increased in 1944 by 31 % above 1943. As a result, llie 
plant reduced production costs by 10.5% in comparison with 
1943, instead of the 8.7% called for by plan, receiving 21 inil- 
Hon rubles profit instead of the planned 12 million rubles. At 
the plant where Hero of Socialist Labour Comrade Conor is di- 
rector, productivity of labour rose in 1944 by 24% above 1943, 
while production costs dropped by 22%. Thanks to thrift in I he 
utilization of state funds, the factory earned about five miOion 
rubles profits more than the plan called for in 1944. Another 
example is the factory where Comrade Gorshunov is director. 
Here the cost of producing the plant’s main item of production 
was cut by 28% in the course of 1944 as compared with 1943. 
The cost of producing another item was cut almost by half. 

Nevertheless, there still are many enterprises where excc.'»- 
sive expenditure of raw and other materials and fuel as well as 
large losses in spoilage and other unproductive expenses are sys- 
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tematically countenanced. More than that, there are some en- 
terprises where losses last year even increased as against 1943. 
For instance, at the factory where Comrade Daliiiger is direc- 
tor, losses from spoilage in the production of one of Its most im- 
poitaiit ilems, which in 194-3 made up four ffx cenf; of the fac- 
tory cost of production, amounted almost to nine per cent in 
1944. At tile factory directed by Comrade Gusyev, losses In 
spoilage increased from 12.5% in 1943 to 17% in 1944. As a 
result, the cost of production at this plant increased. The fac- 
tory finished the year with a loss of almost seven miBion rubles 
whereas the plan called for 3,500,000 rubles profits. Manage- 
ment like this by some heads of enterprises is to the detriment 
of tiie national economy. In wartime the struggle for economy, 
for stride r cost accounting and financial discipline, for the fulfil- 
ment of liie budget, the struggle against mismanagement, is a 
major requisite for the mobilization of the resources of die slate? 
for final victory over the enemy, for the further development of 
the national economy. 

It must also be noted that poor accounting and book-keeping 
delays prevent the managers of economic organizations from dis- 
covering excessive production expenditures fully and in good time 
and from taking measures to eliminate them. At a number 
of factories, materials are often turned over to the produciiou 
shop without adequate recording. Materials used in production 
as well as wages paid are included in the cost of production of 
the goods put out in keeping with the established rates, while 
both economy or excessive expenditures are accounted to un- 
finished production until the end of the year. As a result of sucii 
inaccurate accounting, the cost of production and profitability in 
the course of the year are presented in a favourable light, while 
large losses may be disclosed at the end of the year. Thus, 
owing to unsatisfactory accounting, the quarterly reports put out 
by the Kuibyshev Machine Tool Works showed a 5.8% reduc- 
tion in the cost of production during the first nine months of 1944, 
whereas after an inventory was taken it was seen that there had 
been no reduction whatsoever ; on the contrary, the cost of pro- 
duction had during this period somewhat exceeded the 1943 
levei 

Owing to unsatisfactory accounting, some enterprises do not 
take timely measures to trace undelivered freights which some- 
times may be on the road for many months on end. Thus, the 
Moscow Meat Packing Plant is still “ waiting ” for 108,000 rubles 
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TOitfe of meat products from Ulan-Ude which ivoit shipped as 
far fjack as May 1943. 

The managers and head book-keepers o£ coiierprises mast 
realise that control over the fulliiment of produclioii plans and 
tiie fulfiimeiir. of requiremonis as regards reducing cost of pro- 
duction are impossible v/ithout a decided luiproveniciil in book- 
keeping and accounting. Managers and iicad l)0(^L-keepers of 
enterprises musl carefully analyze accounts and efiiiisriatii h\ 
good time everything that hampers iho lulhlnieut of plan. 

REVMUE FROxM THE POPULATION 

As in previous years, in 1945, too, iiiihix of funds 
the population in iaxes and loans nuide ufs a considtirable pari; 
of the slate budget revciiue. In pruportion lu the iuerease in 
the number of persons employed in the various branches of iIm' 
national economy, stale lax revenue for 1945 inis lieeji set at 
45,300 million rubles, or 8,100 million rubles more than in 1944.. 
The bulk of this revenue comes from war tax, wiucii ainounls to 
24,400 million rubles. Considerable funds are also to come in 
in agricultural and income taxes. 

The great significance to the national economy am! llie lrc‘- 
mendoES popularity of Soviet state loans placed among tlie popu- 
lation are generally known. The floatation of slate loans in oui 
country invariably turns into a demonstraiioii of Soviet patriot- 
ism. With particular force was tliis manifested by the subscrip- 
tion to the Third State War Loan, which, as I have already 
pointed oat, was succesalully placed in an exceedingly brief space 
of time. 

Il is planned to issue in 1945 the Fourth State War Loan 
at the sum of 25,000 million rubles. There is no doubt that 
new loan will meet with the full support of the entirfi Soviet 
people. 

It should be observed that this .year it is expected fiial line 
balance of savings banks deposits will increase by 1,400 million 
rubles ; the balance of savings deposited by the ])opiilalion in- 
creased by 856 million rubles last year. 

As has been pointed out above, the 1945 biidgel exceeds 
300,000 million ^ rubles. The successful fulfilment of such m 
extensive financial programme demands further improvement in 
the work of the entire finance apparatus. There can be no doubt 
that under the leadership of the Party and the Government tlie 
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iiiiiuiice bodies will carry out wilh honour the im, poitant taskfe 
t^Bt rusted to them. 

F1N4NCI;\TC WAR EXPENDITURES 

Coiarucles Deputies! The day when Hilledte Cersiaiiy will 
have lifuii utlerly defeated is near. However, seeing that he is 
doomed to perish, the enemy is resisting desperately. To break 
this Jcsislaiicc and to consummate victory over ihe enemy,, it is 
iiiceessary lo lurlher intensify our efforts and to mobilke all the 
material and bnancial resources of our state. 

In ihe budget of the ll.S.S.R. for 1945 wliieli has been sub- 
mitted for your approvaL e.'cpenditures for financing the People’s 
Commissariats of Defence and the Navy havT been set at 137590CJ 
Million rubles, which makes up 45.1% of the expenditures under 
the budget this year. 

f'IXANCING NVriONAL ECONOMY 

Expenditure,'^ under the state budget for bnancing the na** 
!?ou‘il economy have been set at 64,600 miliion rubles, as against 
49.000 million rubles in 1944, or an increase of 31.8%. This 
couiiderable Increase of expenditures on financing the national 
o-'COHomy is one of the characteristic features of the state budget 
of the [J.S.S.R. for 1945. The above total appropriations arc 
(ibht fibuted among the various branches of the national economy 
(in tlNULsunds of millions of rubles) : 


Item 

Expenditure 
in 1944 {preli- 
minary data) 

1945 

increase 

in 

Tola] for national ('couomy 49.0 

of which : 

64.6 

31.8 

hTcbistry 

27.3 

35.9 

31.5 

.V.o’icukurc 

7.0 

S>.2 

31.4 

frn!'!S])orl and 

communications 7.7 

9.8 

27.5 

irrade am! slate 

purchases 1.2 

1.7 

41.7 

Piiid'tc utilities 

ami housing 1.8 

2.9 

61.1 

The iiicfras 

ed exuendita-res tor fmancliig 

llie nat' 

ioual ecoiiO' 


;:i;v ut 1945 ar.‘ due in tlic main to the growth of allocations for 
consLructlon and firs! and foremost for reconstruction in 
slir areas. The financing of capital investments iin 

frtiu) 29ii00 million ruble's in 1944 lo 40,100 rnillior? 
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rubles in 1945. Budget appropriations for capital investinente 
are set at 31,200 million rubles. 

Fascist Germany has caused tremendous damage to ihe ria-' 
Ilona I economy of the Soviet Umon, In the temporarlly-occii^ 
pied areas the liitleriles wrecked industrial buildings and other 
structureSj egiilpmeiit, collective farm structures, railway 
stations and rolling stock, housing and public ulilides. scliocli's, 
liospitais and other cultural institu lions. Almost half of the 40,100 
million rubles earmarked in 1945 for capital inveslraenis is to foe 
routed into restoration v/ork. 

One of the most important construcrion tasks of 1945 Is the 
restoration and reconstruction of heavy industry in the liberated 
areas, in the first place of the southern coal and iron and steel 
producers. Large funds are assigned also for the restoratioa 
of transport, macliine and tractor stations, housing and public 
utilities. 

The fulfilment of the capital works programme outlined for 
1945 makes it incumbent upon our economic organizations to 
devote serious attention to cutting the cost of construction. Banks 
handling long-term investments must exercise stricter control over 
the utilization of funds assigned for capital development One 
of the most important tasks is regulation of the cost of planning 
of construction and installation work as well as improvement of 
book-keeping and accountancy at construction jobs. 

The growth of production in 1945 requires that economic 
organizations increase their owm w'orking capital. The extent 
of this capital needed by enterprises in all branches of the 
tional economy has been set at 66,000 million rabies in 1945 
against 59,200 inillion rubles in 1944, which means an incrcas^j 
of 6,800 million rubles, including 3,200 million rubles cJloca^ed 
m the state budget. 

Our state enterprises and organizations have at their dis- 
posal large amounts of working capital. During tfie years of the 
war the turnover of funds at many enterprises noliccabiy speeded 
up, particularly in the war industiy and in the macJiincry Sndfis- 
try. Nevertheless, far from all the working capilal is made 
of with sufiBcient efficacy. Many managers do not devote suffw 
cient attention to the finances of the enterprises they lead, which 
often results in freezing of state funds in unnecessary stocks and 
In debits. Facts like this can be observed even at some eiiler- 
prises of the war and machine-building industries. For instance,* 
the plant where Comrade Novoselov is director, had at the i>e« 
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ginning of 1945 stocks of roller bearings equivalent to more thaii 
two years’ requirements. The plant directed by Comrade SiiCY- 
'Ciienko bad on Jan. 1, 1945. 28 million rubles’ worth of unneces- 
sary excess materials, including critical non-ferrous metals valued 
at 17 million rubies. At the plant where Comrade Novikov is 
director, 22 tons of lacquer paints and 100 cubic meters of air- 
craft plywood iiave been lying around unused for about two years. 
Is there any need to stress that the acciimulaLlon of excess stocks 
cannot possibly be tolerated, all the more so in wartime ? 

Increased productivity of labour, perfection of teclmiqu® 
and organisation of production have created the prerequisites 
for speeding up the turnover of goods and other material values. 
Stocks at enterprises must be brought into conformity with actual 
meeds. 

In this connection it is necessary to dwell upon one more 
question. I have in view the increase in outstanding accounts 
payable and accounts receivable. Many enterprises, though thef 
have sufficient working capital, nevertheless delay payments t# 
suppliers, the People’s Commissariat of Finance and the State 
Bank, and sometimes even hold up the payment of wages. Some 
ffianagers of enterprises and head book-keepers have become 
accustomed to sizable accounts payable and accounts receivable 
outstanding, reconciling themselves even with a state of affaire 
when bills for shipped goods are not made out in the proper 
time. This indebtedness must be cleaned up and it must not 
be allowed to grow in the future. Stricter control over account- 
ing is one of the most immediate tasks confronting the workers 
of credit establishments. 

Increased discipline in accounting likewise demands radical 
improvement in the work of accounting and finance departments 
of enterprises and greater attention to these questions on the part 
of the managers of enterprises and organizations. 

FINANCIAL SOCIAL AND CULTURAL MEASURES 

The state budget of the U.S.S.R. for 1945 also provides for 
an Increase in expenditures for social and calliiral measures. 
These expenditures will increase from 51,100 miPion rubles in 
1944 to 65,100 miliioii rubles in 1945, or by 15/000 million rm- 
Hes. Appropriations for the various social and cultural 
sures are distributed as follows (in millions of rubles) : 
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hem of ExpeTiditure Expenditure 194S 
in 1944 {preli- 
miaary datM) 

Eiumlhn 20,440 28,59i 

Public healtli and physical culture 10,210 13J94 

State social insurance 3,856 5,202 

State grants to mothers of large 
families and urimamed mothers 872 1.407 

Social welfare 15,686 17,695 


lucremt 
in S'c 

59.!l 

29,2 

MS 

613 

12J 


Elementary and secondary school enrolment in 1945 will kv 
2,800,000 or 11 . 1 % more than in 1944. Accordingly, appropria- 
tions for elementary and secondary schools in 1945 will increase 
by 2,100 million rubles as against 1944. 

Financing of institutions of higiier learning \vill increase con- 
siderabk Expeiiditiires lor their maintenance are to comprise' 

ini? compared to 2,036 million rubles 

m 1944. Simullaneousiy, expenditures for secondary techaicul 
■schools will increase from 1,404 mdlioR rubles in 19/14 lo 2 27f> 
million rubles in 1945. 


riie increase in appropriations tor iostilutions of hi^dier 
ieanang and S(^condary technical schools is called forth hy'^tbr 
greater demand for specialists. A number of educational estali- 
jshments on the iernloiy ]lhei;ated from German occupation mv 
resuiiung their activity ; likewise, new higher educational estah- 
Miments and ^^ondary technical schools are facing founded. 
At me end of 194o higher school eiirolment will be 561,000, and 
secondary technical school enrolment, 938,000. The nomb<o 
<d students at higher schools rviil be 28% more timn' in IkPi 
and at secondary technical sciiools, 30.3% more. h 1945 
ugii^" senool enrolment is u]>proaching tisc pre-war level 

ino- w<Jf|';ers is a major requisite for inoroas- 

nig hboiu- productivity and insuring a further rise !„ voj- 
»tne of production. In wartime hig succe.s.se.s Jmve heett achievet? 
m Mining sucli cadres. The industrial Irairiing .schools asiu' 

oiT/r f ’“7 funiishod indiisliy. the Iran.sporl sm-viccs ami 
(lUier ranches of economy with about 1,800.000 worlters T-„. 
nee ill volume of productmi, in 191o demands c furthm' inm-euM* 

, j conttngeiits trained m ilie vocational .schools ami hidns- 
tnal training schools. By the end of 1945 enrolment in 
-00 s IS to comprise 867,000. as emupared to 797.000 in 194 !. 
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lltc mainteitaii€€ of the pupils of these schools is heiag 
improved. 

Accordingly, appropriations for training labour reserves in 
1945 are lixcci at 3,321 million rubles instead of 2,660 million 
•mbles in 1944'. This represents an increase of 661 million 
rabies. 

Appropriations are being Increased for training new indus- 
nial workers and lor advancmg training for workers already 
employed. In 1945 appropriations for this purpose under the 
Onion budget will be 659 million rubles, or 54% more than the 
1944 expenditures. A similar amount will be expended by the 
economic organizations from their own funds. 

The creative efforts of our scientific institutions have con- 
hibuted much to consolidating the military might of the Soviet 
Union. The Party, the Government and Comrade Stalin person- 
ally devote constant and considerable attention to the develop- 
ment of scientific thought in our countiy’'. Expenditures for 
scientific research institutes and institutions in 1945 are being in- 
c^reased by 50% over last year. 

in 1944 the Government adopted a number of measures aimed 
at improving mass cultural and educational work in town and 
village. Expenditures for these measures in 1945 will be double 
■she 1944 figure. 

A considerable extension in the network of children’s insti- 
ll! tions — children’s homes, kindergartens, nurseries — is likewise 
provided for in 1945. Budget expenditures for financing child- 
ren’s homes are fixed at 2,237 million rubles, as compared to 
T518 million rubles in 1944-. Outlays for the maintenance of 
kindergartens are to be 2,045 million rubles, or 600 million rubles 
more than in 1944. 

If we add to this the fact that in 1945 state expenditures lor 
allowances to mothers of large families and to unmarried mothers 
will increase by more than 500 million rubles as compared to 
1944, the great attention paid by the Party and the Government 
to the welfare of mothers and to child upbringing will become 
clear. 

Our countiy is faced with big tasks in the field of health 
l'»rotection. The number of accommodations in hospitals, mater- 
nity homes and children’s nurseries is being enlarged in order 
to improve medical service for the urban and rural population. 
Disease prevention and treatment are being extended. Accordingly, 
health appropriations under tlie state budget will increase from 
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10,200 million rabies in 1944 to 13,200 miliion rabies in 1945. 

The state budget provides for large expenditures for social' 
welfare — 17,700 million rabies, as compared to 15,700 million 
rubles In 1944. This includes allowances and pensions for ser- 
vicemen and their families. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENDITURES 

Expenditures for maintaining stale administrative bodies in 
1945 are planned at 9,500 million rubles, of which 3,100 milliois 
rubles come under the Union budget and 6,400 million rubles 
under the state budgets of the Union republics. Expenditures 
for the state administrative apparatus increase by 2,200 milliom 
rubles as compared to 1944, chiefly for the maintenance of ad- 
ministrative bodies in the districts liberated from the German 
invaders. 

In wartime the administrative apparatus and expenditures for 
Sts maintenance have been notably curtailed. The curtailing of 
the administrative apparatus furnished our industry, the trans- 
port services and other branches of economy with a certain 
amount of additional man-power. However, in a number of cases, 
quite an amount of superfluous funds are still spent for maintain- 
ing the administrative apparatus. Heads of enterprises and insti- 
tutions should pay more attention to improving the work of the 
apparatus and to curtailing administrative expenditures to the 
minimum. 

Some of the deputies who spoke at the 10th Session of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. pointed to the necessity of im- 
proving control auditing by the People’s Commissariat of Finance 
of the U.S.S.R. In the period between the 10th and 11th ses- 
sions the work of the control auditing apparatus has improved 
perceptibly. In 1944, 95,000 auditings were carried out, as com- 
pared to 66,000 in 1943 and 17,000 in 1942. In 1944 the hooks 
of twice as many budget organizations were checked as in 1943. 
The number of auditings in economic organizations increased 
several times over. Increased auditing has led to stricter ad- 
herence to budget in a number of organizations. 

I must say that the auditing revealed a number of absolutely 
intolerable instances of a negligent attitude to state funds. A 
particularly large number of violations of linancial regulations 
was disclosed in organizations of the commissariats where inner- 
departmental control is on a poor footing. 

The important tasks of fulfilling the state budget of the 
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U.S.S.R. for 1945 demand strengthening ol state control in all 
the links of the national economy. 

REPUBLICAN AND LOCAL BUDGETS 

Comrades Deputies ! The state budget of the U.S.S.R. for 
1945 is the first in wartime to include the budgets of all the 
Union republics with all their territory. This is a result of the 
great victories of our valorous Red Army. 

The total of the state budgets of the Union republics for 
1945 is fixed at 52,200 million rubles. This is an increase ol 
14,500 million rubles, or 38.6%, over 1944. This increase is de- 
termined chiefly by a rise in the expenditures of the Union re- 
publics liberated from occupation. The budgets of these repub- 
Jics — the Ukrainian, Belorussian, Moldavian, Lithuanian, Lat- 
vian, Estonian and Karelian-Finnish — increase by 112.3%. The 
budgets of the other Union republics increase by 22.3%. 

Going over to the budgets of the various republics, I consider 
it necessary to announce that the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars of the U.S.S.R. has fulfilled the assignment given it by the 
lOtii Session of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. to consider 
the budgets of the Moldavian, Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian 
Union republics for 1944, 

The budgets of the above-mentioned republics were consi- 
dered and approved, and the funds required to cover their expen- 
ditures were allotted from the Union budget. 

The state budgets for the various Union republics for 1945 
are presented as follows (in millions ol rubles) : 


Union Republic 

Expenditure 
in 1944 (preli- 
minary data) 

1945 

Increase 
in % 

RSFSR 

23,556 

28,588 

21.4 

Ukrainian SSR 

5,355 

9,124 

70.4 

Belorussian SSR 

720 

2,377 

230.1 

Azerbaijan SSR 

971 

1,183 

21.8 

Georgian SSR 

1,223 

1,456 

19.0 

Armenian SSR 

572 

650 

13.6 

Turkmenian SSR 

417 

516 

23.7 

Uzbek SSR 

1,719 

2,160 

25.7 

Tajik SSR 

498 

651 

30.7 

Kazakh SSR 

1,437 

1,885 

31.2 
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Kirghiz SSR 

407 

562 

38.1 

.Kareiian-Finnish SSR 

153 

288 

88.S 

Moldavian SSR 

170 

540 

217.7 

Lithuanian SSR 

169 

728 

S30.8 

Latvian SSR 

156 

792 

407.7 

Estonian SSR 

ISO 

698 

436.0 


Total 37,653 52,198 38.6 


Til© increase In the budgets of tlie Union republics iti tke 
fourth year of the war bespeaks further succe.sses of the Lenin- 
Stalin national policy. The indivisible friendship of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union has become still stronger in the years of the 
Ureat Patriotic War. The fraternal collaboration of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union is one of the most important sources of our 
country’s might. 

In 1945 the revenues of the Union republics increase both 
on account of larger appropriations from the aibUnion reventies 
as well as of larger revenues from the local economy. Revenuc-i-i 
from the profits tax on repiibiicais and local enterprises and eco- 
nomic organizations are increased. In 1945 they are to com- 
prise 6,800 million rubles, that is, an increase of 323 million 
'rubles as compared to 1944. Another substantial source of 
republican and local budget revenue are local taxes and levies. 
In 1945 revenues from this source in all the Union repiiblict? 
should be more than 6,000 million rubles. 

To strengthen the revenue of the republics that %vere tem- 
porarily occupied, and to insure reconstruction of tlie local cto- 
nomy and national culture, subsidies from the Union budget in tiic 
amount of 3,780 million rubles are provided. The subsklie.^ 
provided for the various republics are as follows : the Ukrainiai! 
SSR, 1,500 million rubles ; the Belorussian SSR, 1,200 million 
rubles ; the Kareiian-Finnish SSR, 80 million rubles ; the Mol- 
davian SSR, 300 million rubles ; the Lithuanian SSR, 200 
rubles ; the Latvian SSR, 200 million rubles ; the Estonian SSR, 
300 million rubles. 

In the expenditures of the Union republics, large sums are 
earmarked for financing the national economy. Total expendi- 
tures for financing the national economy are fixed at 9,200 mil- 
lion rubles, as compared to 6,200 million rubles in 1944, or an 
increase of 48.4%. This increase is in line with the task of 
speedy reconstruction of local industry, municipal economy and 
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ttie roads in the republics liberated from German occupation. It 
also insures further development and consolidation of the local 
and municipal economy in the other Union republics. 

The sum of 3,400 million rubles is assigned in 1945 for 
ancing capital construction. Almost half of this sum will be 
^pent in the republics liberated from the German invaders. 

The increase in the republican and local economic organi- 
sations’ own working capital in 1945 is fixed at 1,400 million 
rubles. Budget allotments for replenishing working funds com- 
ftrise about 800 million rubles. 

As is known, the chief expenditures of the Union repub- 
lics are for social and cultural measures. In 1945 these are 
planned at 34,800 million rubles, as compared to 25,800' milHoo 
rubles in 1944. Tliis is an increase of 34.9%. 

Expenditures for education increase from 13,900 million 
rubles in 1914 to 19,700 million rubles in 1945, or by 5,800 mil- 
lion rubies. Health protection expenditures increase from 9,100 
million rubles to 11,800 million rubles, and for social welfarej 
from 2,800 million rubles to 3,300 million rubles. 

Of the total increase of 9,000 million rubles for financing 
social and cultural mea.sures, 4,600 million rubles is for financing 
cultural measures in the liberated republics. 

To strengthen the republican and local budgets,, it is planned 
to increase tlie allocations from the state loan and the war tax. 
\llocations from the state loan for the budget of the RSFSR are 
increased from 15% to 25%. and for the budgets of the other 
Union republics, from 15% to 50%. Allocations from the war 
lax for the budgets of the Union republics, with the exception 
of the RSFSR, are increased from 5% to 15%. 

The state liudget of the USSR for 1945 submitted for your 
afiproval provides for mobilization of funds for the victorious 
ii,.suc of the Great Patriotic War, for reconstruction of the wrecked 
economy in the liberated districts, for further consolidation and 
•levelopraent of our country's national economy and culture. 



By a. K. Chose 


INTRODUCTION 

Chotanacpur Division, which lies in the sooth of Bihar, has 
an area of 27.112 sq. miles. It is a part of the Chotanagpur plateau 
which includes, besides Chotanagpur Division, the district of 
Santnai JParganas, a large number of Orissa states and also the 
Chhattisgarh States Agency — altogether an area well over 60,000 
sq, miles. Almost the whole tract except for small parts in the 
east in Manbhum is hilly and was, till about a hundred years ago, 
largely covered with forests. 

No big river crosses the tract, all the streams and rivers that 
it has are rain-fed and dry up in summer. The soil is hard and 
far less fertile than in Bihar proper. But the plateau is enor- 
mously rich in mineral resources — by far the largest known 
deposits of coal, iron and copper in the whole country being: 
concentrated here. Mica, dolomite, lead and aluminium are als# 
found. Large areas, especially in the states, have not yet beea 
properly surveyed and are believed to be rich in minerals. 

It is this factor which gives this territory and its political 
and economic future a significance which is vital for our whole 
country. A movement has grown here during the last few years 
with the avowed aim of separating Chotanagpur from Bihar and 
constituting it into a separate province. For understanding this 
movement and for adopting a correct attitude towards it, it Is 
necessary to know the social, economic and political background 
in which it has grown. That is what I sliall try to do in iWa 
report 


L file AfeorigfiicitfS ©f Olieteiagfiir 

Chotanagpur Division has five districts—Palamau, Hazaribagit 
Ranchi, Manbhum and Singhbhum. Within Its boundaries are 
two small states, Saraikela and Khasrwan. The total population 
is 77,21,773 (1941 Census Tables)^ Of these the aboriginals nr 
Adihasis form 44%, Their proportion would be much higher if 
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ire include the Santhal Parganas and the surrounding states where 
they preponderate. 


Ahea 

Total Popu- 

Tribal Popii- 


lation 

lation 

Chotanagpur 

75,16,349 

33,21,224 

Saraikela and Khasrwan 

2,05,424 

1,09,781 

Santhal Parganas 

States of Mayurbhanj, Gangpur, 

22,34,497 

11,29,885 

Bonai, Chhattisgarh States 
Agency 

25,23,520 

18,00,553 

Total . . 

1,24,79,790 

63,61,443 


In this large and contiguous area therefore, the aboriginals 
number over 63 i lacs and form more than 50% of the population. 
Their total number in India is nearly 3.54 crores. Of them nearly 
one-fourth live in this tract — by far the largest concentration of 
aboriginals in the whole country. 

These figures have been challenged by some Hindu Sabha 
leaders who allege that the number of aboriginals was so large 
in Census figures of 1941 because many Hindus were counted as 
aboriginals in order to reduce the numerical strength of the 
Hindus and aid Christian missionaries in their proselytising acti- 
vities (see Religious Banditry published by Arya Dharma Seva 
Sangh). The main evidence they produce is that in 1931 the 
number of aboriginals was shown to be only 76 lacs while m 
1941 it reached over crores, an obviously fantastic incrase. 
This criticism does not bear scrutiny. Even in 1931 {Census 
Report Vol. I, Part I) the total number of aboriginals in India 
was shown to be 2.23 crores. It was stated that of these only 76 
lacs were adherents of tribal religions, the overwhelming majority 
the rest had become Hinduised and many had become Christians, 
The only valid criticism that can be made is that in 1941 all 
members of primitive tribes were classed under a single head. 
That this is the real grievance is seen in a resolution adopted 
by the Hindu Mahasabha Working Committee in October 1944 
which expressed great pain and resentment ” that in the “ Census 
Report of 1941 the aboriginal tribes which were till then included 
in Hindus ” were lumped together with non-Hindu aboriginals 
the detriment of the Hindu community. 

The question that naturally arises is : who are the people 
who should be classed as aboriginals ? If only the adherents ©f 
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llse ¥arIous tribal religions were to be considered aboriginal, 
ibelr number in tbe whole country would not exceed 80 lacs or 
so. But that would be obviously misleading, lor even in Chola- 
iiagpur, where aboriginals have to a great extent preserved their 
own languages and their characteristic customs, more than half 
of them have become Hindiiised and tens of thousands have 
embraced Christianity. Language would be another criterion but 
even that would not he conclusive, for not possessing any script 
of their own and being subjected to long influence of Bengalis, 
Biharis, Oriyas etc., many of the aboriginals have partially, and 
in some instances even completely, adopted the language of their 
neighbours. Besides, many of them have learned to speak 
Bengali, Hindi and Oriya and due to carelessness (or sympathy) 
of the enumerators — as the Census Reports say — were shown to 
have these languages as their mother tongue. 

In view of these difficulties the procedure adopted in the 194! 
Census was to class all those who belonged to certain castes and 
tribes under a single head — Primitive Tribes — irrespective of 
the religions they followed and the languages they spoke. What- 
ever criticism may be levelled against this method, even Hindu 
Sabha leaders, as I have shown, do not challenge the statement 
that these tribes are really aboriginal. 

An important and numerically large community in Chota- 
nagpur — the Kurmi Mahtos — were formerly classed as aboriginals 
or semi-aboriginals. They number nearly 7 lacs, of whom lacs 
live in Manbhum. If they are to be classed as aboriginals, the 
percentage of aboriginals in Chotanagpur would be well over 50^ 
They are, the Census Report of 1931 says, different from the 
Kurmis of Bihar who do not recognise them as Kurmi and do not 
intermarry with them. Also that the ‘‘ distinctive Koiariau village 
system ” found among aboriginal tribes prevails among them also. 

But the Kurmi Mahtos ( the word Muhto like Munda means 
headman) in 1930 raised a strong protest against their being 
classified as aboriginals. They claimed they were Kshatriyah 
who came to Chotanagpur some centuries ago and though the 
proof they advanced in .support of this claim was not very con- 
vincing'’ they were excluded from the category of aboriginalrt 
in 1941 Census figures. The Kurmi Mahtos now mostly use the 
^cred thread, have given up eating fowl and imitate higher-class 
Hindus in every respect. But materially and culturally they are 
little better than Depressed Class Hindus and some aboriginal 
tribes. They are mostly cultivators. 
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Tills examjjle will sliow how difficult is the task of assessing 
ifie real number ol aboriginals. But that there is an aboriginal 
problem, no one who knows anything about the matter wiE deny. 
And the problem is not merely racial or religious. It is eco- 
nomic, social and cultural, and above all, political. Whatever 
religion many of the aboriginals may have embraced, whatever 
claims some of them may make to be high caste Hindus, what- 
ever language many of them may have picked up — the one fact 
about which there can be no dispute is that socially, economically 
and culturally they are the most oppressed, the most degraded 
and the most backward section of our people. Politically also 
they have remained backward, less affected by the national move- 
ment than perhaps any other section. 

I do not intend here to write a report on the aboriginal ques- 
tion as a whole. That would require careful investigation and 
thorough study. I shall confine myself to Chotanagpur and deal 
*witii the aboriginal problem as a ^'part of the Chotanagpur 
problem. 


11 . 


EARLY HISTORY 

It is generally believed that the primitive races who lived in 
India prior to the Aryan invasion, when pressed hard by the new 
colon ist.s, retreated into mountain and forest tracts and a num- 
ber of these — first of all the Mundas — made the interior of Cho- 
lanagpur their home. While the rest of the country came under 
Aryan sway long before Muslim invasion, Chotanagpur, because 
of the poor nature of its soil, absence of large rivers and the hilly 
nature of the country, remained a tribal fastness till a few hun- 
dred years ago. By Hindus and Muslims alike, this area was 
knowm as Jharkhand or ‘‘ Forest Tract” and no attempt was made 
to penetrate the country beyond the outer fringes of Hazaribagin 
Falamau and Manbhum. During the reigns of Akbar and 
Jahangir, Mughal armies defeated the Raja who reigned here 
and made him a Iributory chief but practically nothing was done 
to bring the country under effective control. Though nominally 
a luirt of the Suba of Bihar it remained independent for all p^’ac- 
lk‘al purposes till about 200 years ago. 

.flow this Raja wfio claims to be a Rajput came here is a 
imtLler which has been the subject of much speculation and 
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lieated controversy. There is nothing on record to show Rajput 
or even Hindu conquest of Chotanagpur and even the Rajas never 
made the claim of being descendents of conquerors. The story 
given by them — the story how a nag (snake) that lived in the 
period of Janmejaya, the great grandson of Arjuna the Pan- 
dava, assumed human form and married a Brahmani ; how they 
came to Chotanagpur and died after a son had been born ; iiow a 
snake spread its hood over the child and protected him and some 
Mundas passing by saw the child and brought it up ; how the 
child, when he grew up, so impressed the tribal people with his 
prowess and intelligence that they made him their king ; and^ 
finally, how since then the Nag-banshi Rajputs have ruled this 
tract — this story does not deserve serious consideration. Equally 
fantastic are the stories of tiie origins of some otlier Rajas and 
big landlords of Chotanagpur and the surrounding states — all 
of whom claim to be blue-blooded Rajputs. 

The explanation given' by others, though vehemently denied 
by the Rajas, seems nearer the truth. Among the Mundas who 
first came to Chotanagpur the prevailing system was that the 
whole village community jointly owned the land which it had 
cleared and rendered fit for cultivation. (Even today the sys- 
tem prevails in some parts of Ranchi where the male descendents 
of the original settlers jointly own the land and pay a nominal 
tribute (chanda) to the Maharaja.) They had tiie Pahan, the 
village priest and the Mmda, the village headman (now the whole 
tribe is called Munda), both offices becoming hereditary in course 
of time. But neither bad any rights superior to those of other 
members of the tribe. With the increase in number, more villages 
were settled, more land was brought under cultivation and a 
wider organisation called the Parka or Patti consisting of groups 
of villages came to be formed and the headman of the parent 
village or the oldest and ablest of the Mundas became the Manki 
or Chief of the whole Parka, He presided over the Parka pan* 
chayat, settled disputes etc. 

At a still later stage, about the 6th century A.!)., one of 
them became the chief Manki of the whole tribe and therefore of 
the tract where the Mundas predominated. He was the Raja, tho 
leader during wars, and to him certain services were rendered 
and contributions paid in kind. 

The Rajas gradually became Hinduisecl-~one story is that: 
being taken prisoner in a battle one Raja came to see the pomp 
and splendour of Hindu courts and was highly impressed. They 
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Started calling themselves Rajputs, entered into relation with 
Hindu Rajas outside and from the 17th century Rajputs and 
other Hindus began to be brought from outside and made fagir- 
dars, Hindu religion began to make headv/ay, temples were 
constructed but on the whole their tribal life, their social and 
land systems remained unaffected. Plenty of land lay around, all 
that had to be done was to clear the jungles, land had not be- 
come an article of purchase and sale, and so the concept of private 
«Knership of land was unknown. Forests belonged to all and 
neither the Raja nor the jagirdars ever dreamed of claiming them 
as private property. This was the situation till the advent of Bri- 
tish rule. 

This account, as I have already stated, has been vehemently 
denied by the Rajas and their Juniors who claim that they have 
lived here as landlords from ‘‘times immemorial.” But they 
have advanced little proof except that “in the very suburbs of 
Ranchi there is a three-century old Hindu temple at Chutia-” 
{Chotanagpur—A Sanctuary — published by Landholders Asso- 
ciation.) But if those who claim to have come here during the 
period of the Mahabharata cannot produce any evidence stronger 
than the existence of a “ three-century old ” temple, then the 
claim, to say the least, does not seem to rest on very strong 
grounds. 

I have dealt with the subject at some length not only to give 
an idea of the system that prevailed here till recently but also to 
bring out certain features of the relations between landlords and 
tenants. The landlords — not only the big ones who are known 
as Rajas but also the smaller ones — whatever the racial origin 
of some of them may have been, are today in their affinities, in 
their sympathies, in their outlook, almost all non-aboriginal and 
mostly outsiders — Biiiaris, Bengalis, Rajputs, Marwaris and 
others. They consider themselves to be not merely socially supe- 
rior to the aboriginals who are mostly cultivators, but members of 
a higher race ; their attitude towards the aboriginals is one of lui- 
mixed contempt and the vehemence with which they all deny any 
relationship with the aboriginals even in the remote past is a 
measure of that contempt. The Ycry terra used by them and other 
non-aboriginals to indicate the tribal people, the term Kol, has as- 
sumed such offensive meaning that any aboriginal today with the 
slightest education and self-respect feels insulted if he is called 
a Kol, This prevailing animosity is one of the gravest problems 
that face Chotanagpur. 
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WHAT BRITISH RULE HAS DOx^^E 

Wq kave seen that the aboriginals can justly claim to iiave 
been the first colonists of the interior parts of Ckotanagpur. It 
was they who cleared the forests, wrested the land from the fangs 
of the snake and the claws of the tiger. They were divided into 
a number of tribes — Santhals, Hos, Mimdas, Oraons, Kharias etc. 
— and though wars must have occasionally broken out among them* 
on the whole they led peaceful immolested lives, occupying dif- 
feient tracts. Skilful bowmen and adepts in the use of spears 
and battle-axes, they inspired wholesome respect in the Rajas 
and jagirdars who never sought to interfere with their tribal sys- 
tem, fights and customs. They had no caste distinctions. In 
their tribal festivals which were many and frequent, everyone, 
old and young, men and women, freely participated. Their fine 
manly bearing, their healthy out door life, the utter absence 
among ifiem of that subservience which marks Depressed Class 
Hindus, the freedom and equality which liieir wom<!ii enjoycjd- 
all these favourably impressed everyone who first caino In con- 
tact witli them. Spirituous liqueur was unknown and the simple 
rice beer or liaiidl which they used did not stHuii to afiect tlieii 
health adversely. 

Tills is not meant to be a panegyric on barbarism. I'horc* 
was the other side of the picture— 100% illiteracy, ignorance of 
the most eiemeniary laws of nature and inability to make u>e 
of them, witchcraft and other superstitious practices. While the 
rest of the country attained a high level of civilisation tiie tribal 
people here in their forest fastnesses continued lo live more (u* 
less as they had done thousands of years ago. It was as though 
time stood sliii here while it flowed and wi-ought profound change^" 
every wii ere outMide. 

Civihsafton was bound to storm this fastness sooner or 
but the manner in which it came and the agencies through w'hich 
it operated, -while they destroyed the old tribal life and wfith if 
all that was sound and healtliy in it. did not replace them b\ 
anything positive. Land -whicli the aboriginals had wrt'sted from 
jungles and culilvated as fre(‘ num for generations was, by a 
KSlroke of the pen, declared io be the property of Rajas and 
dars. Ignorant of the complicated piovisions of tin* m!w law.-, 
unable to follow proceedings conducted in a sirangt^ huigiiage, t!m> 
did mi even know what was happening. Mont 7 -]endtn's madi* 
their way in and soon had them in their grip. Iliimireds of thou- 
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sands became landless labourers and bad to plough, for miserabl©' 
wages or as tenants-at-will, the very soil of which they had beea 
the owners. Tens of thousands were uprooted from the soil anti- 
scattered in the coal mines and in the tea plantations of Assam 
where away from their healthy hill tracts they perished like fiies^ 
New diseases were introduced, the advent of civilisation meant 
the introduction of liqueur which played havoc with their health* 
Some of the larger and more compact tribes retained a sort of 
emasculated tribal life but without the many customs and festivals 
that alone could give it a cohesion and a meaning, more and 
more fell into a state of spiritual apathy, moral degradation and 
physical decline. They have lost or are losing tlieir languages^ 
their culture, their songs, their dancing, their laughter. Their 
history during the last 150 years is a history of this tragic pro- 
cess of disintegration and degradation. 

It is sometimes stated that aboriginals are found in such large 
numbers in coal and other mining areas and in the tea gardens- 
because they have no attachment for land and are by nature mig- 
ratory. It has even been alleged that Santhals are particularly 
fond of such work {Census Report, Bihar and Orissa, 1931) ; yel 
in the same report it is said that Santhals are adepts in the art of 
reclaiming jungle tracts for cultivation but move away from their 
fields because “ they are averse to the payment of rent.” 

About the aboriginals tribes of Ranchi — Oraons and Mundas 
— Mr. Reid, the Settlement Officer, said, “They possess deep at- 
tachment for their homes and fields It is not uncommon to 

find an Oraon or Munda persisting in cultivating his ancestral 
fields long after he has been ejected from them by the courts 
and I have known numerous cases in which individual aboriginals 
underwent imprisonment five or six times for persisting in the 
attempt to get back ancestral lands. Large numbers of them who 
emigrate to Assam and the Duars return if they are able to save 
a little money and buy back the land which they had lost or som© 
land ii) the vicinity. This in fact is very often the object with 
which they emigrate.” (Settlement Report, Ranchi, 1902-10.) 

No one should think however that the tribal people accepted 
their enslavement and degradation tamely. They fought as hard 
and as long as they could. 

AGRARIAN DISTURBANCES OF HUNDRED YEARS 

“The history of the Mundas and their country,” says Ral 
Bahadur S. C. Roy in his The Mmdas and Their Country, “has 
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rfeeen, during tlie British period, mainly a history of, the constant 
'Struggle between the descendants of the aboriginal clearers of the 
Jungle and the Dikkus or foreign landlords.” In almost identical 
Serins the same view is expressed by the Secretary to the Bihar 
Cjoveniment in a letter addressed to the Government of India in 
1912. 

Qiotanagpur passed into the hands of the British in 1769. 
Some years after this, the Permanent Settlement system was in- 
troduced recognising the big Bajas as proprietors and confer- 
;ring on them extensive rights to lands and forests in violation 
«ol ail existing customs. The attempt on their part and on the 
part of the Jagirdars who now became junior landlords to en- 
force their newly-acquired “ rights ” led to serious disturbances hi 
Ranchi in 1789 and it took full six years to suppress the revolt. 
The Government and the landlords thought this was the end 
vof all troubles. It was only the beginning. 

Rents were rapidly enhanced, at one stroke by 35%, money- 
lenders appeared on the scene charging interest “ at tlie rate of 
75% and even more ” (all facts, figures and extracts, except when 
otherwise stated, are from Government publications-— District 
‘Gazettes and Survey Reports, etc.). Sikhs and Pathans from whom 
landlords had bought expensive articles of luxury were given 
leases of land in lieu of payment. “These Thikkadars would not 
permit the cultivators even to have fruits of the trees which they 
themselves or their ancestors had planted.” The Jagirdars did not 
lag behind. “The half-deserted villages which one frequently 
meets with,” wrote the Collector of Ramgarh in 1826, “testify 
ito the oppressive conduct of these people as landlords.” 

Things reached a head when the Thikkadars, not content with 
jiiH they had done began to take liberties with the women of the 
iiboriginals and there were cases of seduction and even rape. The 
accumulated hatred boiled over. What came to be known as tito 
Gnsat Kol Rebellion began. 

Revolts broke out and though they began with the Miindas^ 
icther tribes — Oraons, Hos, Santhals etc. joined and “ by the be- 
jginiung of 1832 it had developed into a national crusade with 
‘lihe awwed object of getting rid of the hordes of foreigners that 
'liad settled in the country.” The whole of Ranchi was up in 
«rms, the Hos of Singhbhum joined, revolts spread into Hazari- 
;i?agh, Palamau and Manbhum. The Government assembled 
to “three flying columns swept the country from north to 
artillery was Brought into, action against men who had 
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nothing but bows and arrows and spears and, after thousands bad 
perished, “peace was restored.” 

While the tribes of Ranchi were tasting the first fruits of 
British rule, the Hos of Singhbhum were enjoying their last days 
of freedom. But their turn soon came. The Raja of Porahat 
who had accepted the overlordship of the British claimed the Hos 
as his subjects and demanded rent. Having never heard of such 
a thing they refused and troops were sent by the British Govern- 
ment to convince them of the claims of the Raja. “These sa- 
vages,” wrote Lieutenant Maitland, who commanded the expedi- 
tion, “ with a degree of rashness scarcely credible, met the charge 
of the troops half-way in an open plain, battle-axe in hand.” 
Half of them perished. 

This did not daunt them and on approaching the first village, 
the troops were greeted with arrows which inflicted “ considerable 
losses.” And “in order to drive them from the shelter” the 
gallant lieutenant “ set fire to the village hut still there was obsti- 
nate resistance and numbers had to he slaughtered before they 
could be induced to lay down arms.” Other encounters followed 
and the Hos “ suffered equally heavily.” 

But as the troops pushed into the interior of Kolhan they 
began to realise tliat their civilising mission had only begun and 
in another battle “the major part of one-hundred well-armed” 
soldiers was wiped out. Flushed with success the Hos then ad- 
vanced and “ravaged the greater part of the Raja’s estate.” The 
expedition ended in a fiasco. Troops armed with modern wea- 
pons had failed against the “savage valour” of Hos defending 
their hearths and homes. 

British prestige had to be retrieved, the sacred rights of the 
Raja had to be enforced and so next year a larger force was as- 
sembled, villages were burnt or razed to the ground and at last 
the Hos were forced to surrender. Within a year there were 
fresh “ disturbances And in the Great Rebellion of 1932 the 
Hos fully participated. 

BIRSA REVOLT 

From time to time various measures were enacted to pacify 
the aboriginals but they were all half-hearted and failed to 
achieve anything. Discontent continued and also “local disturb 
hances.” In 1886 a petition was submitted to tbe Goverament 
of India by the tribesmen of Ranchi in which they “advanceil 
most extravagant claims based on the theory that they were th® 
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aboriginals of the country, that they were not subject to revemio 
laws.” This petition ‘‘was, of course, rejected;* 

In 1895 there appeared on the scene a young man, Birsa 
Munda, a striking personality and a talented organiser, a man 
whose memory is sacred to the aboriginals of Chotanagpur to 
this day. As a boy he had studied in the German Mission School 
at Chaibasa (Singhbhum). Soon after his return to Ranchi, ho 
collected round himself a band of devoted followers and inau- 
gurated a sort of social and religious reform movement. Abo- 
riginals were asked to worship only one God , to give up their 
customary sacrifices before a host of Bangas or deities. They 
were to lead clean lives, love, respect and help each other. His 
teachings, it is said, represented “ a queer mixture of Hinduism 
and Christianity.” 

Crowds gathered round him in hundreds— and soon-thou- 
sands. Wherever he went, miraculous powers^ of healing were 
attributed to him ; he came to be known as Birsa Bhagwan, In 
the existing historic and social background t!ie movement inevit- 
ably flowed into agrarian and political ciianmds. Birsa more 
and more began to talk about the wretched condition to which 
his people had been reduced and started calling upon his fol- 
lowers to “ resist the landlords and defy the Govenimcnt,” 

Soon he was arrested along with 15 of his followers and sen- 
tenced to two years imprisonment. After his release he returned 
to the scene but on the issue of a warrant for alleged desecra- 
tion of a Hindu temple, again disappeared for some time. In 
1899 he reappeared, held a series of meetings and the message 
he gave now was openly and avowedly against the landlords and 
the Government. Within a short time the whole of Ranchi was 
aflame, the revolt spread to Singhbhum also. A Thana was 
raided ; one constable was killed, the rest managed to escape. 
Landlords and policemen were attacked and in some instances 
missionaries too — over hundred cases of attack being nicoiiuted at 
the subsequent trials. Troops were sent against Birsa’s “army”. 
Severe clashes followed. The dead bodies of four women and <mo 
child among others were found in the field after one clash. 

Birsa was captured but before he could stand his trial, he 
died in Ranchi jail, the Government says, of cholera. Two of 
, his followers were sentenced to death, the rest to long lerms of 
iuiprisonment 

, Analysing the caused of the revolt the Government says that 
, 'the movement, was “ agrarian and political;* Birsa “assembled 
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ftrmed forces not merely with the ob? set of extirpating the land« 
lords but also of I’jetting rid of the Br tish ” and “ unless the Bri» 
tish Go-veinment had blocked the wa? * he would have succeeded 
In founding a religious sect that woui 1, in a very short time, have 
embraced the whole aboriginal pop ilation of Chotanagpur.®’ 

Birsa is remembered today by tie aboriginals as their great 
national hero. All of them, Christiins and non-Christians, utter 
his name with love and pride. His picture was prominently dis- 
played at the fust session of the Ad basi Mahasabha held in 1939. 

LANDLORDS’ VERSION 

With this version of the agrari in revolts that convulsed Cho- 
tanagpur for more than a hundred years, the landlords and their 
spokesmen do not agree (Landlords ’ Memorandum to the 
R.T.G,; Agrarian Discord in Ranchi — S. K. Haidar). If one were 
to believe them, their relations with the tenants had always been 
cordial and would have continued £o be so, if Christian mission- 
aries had not instigated the latter 1 o create troubles. On its very 
lace this theory is absurd — even more absurd than the theory that 
strikes are engineered by outside agitators. It is undoubtedly 
true that missionaries in order to i nn the confidence and goodwill 
of the aboriginals did, on many <JCcasions, support their claims 
against landlords and even gave them moral, legal and in some 
instances, material support. But it should be clear to any sen- 
sible person that without deep-ro^ ted causes such mighty upris- 
ings — uprisings in which men arra'^d with bows and arrows fought 
against troops, uprisings in which 1 housands perished — could never 
have taken place. Even missionai ies were not spared in some in- 
stances during the Birsa Revolt. The story of the idyllic rela- 
tions between landlords and abor ginal tenants being spoiled Be- 
cause of the intrigues of missiomxios is too fantastic to deserve 
serious refutation. 

LEGACY OF HATRED 

The last armed attempt by the aboriginals to regain their 
lost rights ended in failure but tiese disturbances of a hundred 
years have left in their trail a 1 ;gacy of bitterness, hatred and 
frustration that persists to this da 7 — for the basic causes that led 
to them have not been liquidated. The deep hatred that the abo- 
riginal feels for the foreigners vho to him means the landlord 
who has stolen his land, the miney-lender who has bled him 
white, the outsider who has mcuopolised all the services — this 
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hatred is a factor that dominates social and political life, especi- 
ally in the areas where the aborigiials preponderate. To ignore 
this factor and utter platitudes abcut the need for forgiving and 
forgetting while refusing to tackle the root causes, as many are 
wont to do, is to shut one’s eyes tv) realities. 

III. The Land Preblcm 

PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the overwhelming majority 
of the people and the problems tlat face the aboriginals in this 
sphere form part of the general agiarian problem of Chotanagpur. 

Some twelve Rajas and Thaki.rs who are not ruling princes 
but only big landlords own the greater part of Chotanagpur in- 
cluding the forests. The rest are mostly Government Kka$ma- 
hah. Among the Rajas the most important are the Maharaja 
of Chotanagpur who owns practically the whole of Ranchi district 
and a large part of Palamau ; ti.e Raja of Ramgarh, the Raja 
of Padma, the Raja of Panchkot, the Thakur of Jaria, and others. 
Their estates are mostly permanently settled. Under these big 
landlords there are junior landlords and under them tenants and 
cultivators fif various classes. 

The first thing that strikes one is the absurdly low land 
revenue that these big permanently settled estates pay. A few 
figures will show this. The revenue that the Government gets 
from the Ranchi estate of tlie Maharaja of Chotanagpur — prac- 
tically the whole district with an area over 7,000 sq. miles-— 
is only about Rs. 15,000 a year. In Hazarihagh the cash rent 
alone which the landlords received according to the District Ga- 
zeteer of over 20 years ago was orer 12 lacs of rupees while the 
revenue paid to the Government was only Rs. 47,000 or less than 
4%. “Over and above this the landlords hold extensive areas 
in' their own cultivation and also collect a considerable produce 
rent.” In Palamau the landlords rcceivetl as rent over 9| lacs 
of rupees while the revenue from permanently settled estates was 
Rs. 25,000 and from temporarily settled estates, Rs. 3,000— in all 
Rs. 28,000. In Manbhum the total land revenue amounted to 
Rs. 84,000— ‘a sum which represents barely one anna per tern 
of land under cultivation.” 

Nor is this all. “A high percentage of the most valuable 
paddy lands” in all districts held by landlords as their *privi- 
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leged lands’, lands to which no tenancy rights can accrue mM 
which are cultivated by tenants-at-will or agricultural workers.^ 
In' Hazaribagh and Palamau landlords directly own 30% of thfr* 
rice lands and the value of the crop in each was nearly 17i laca 
of rupees. 

All these figures are many years old and since then while 
everything else — rents in many cases, the price of rice, timber^ 
lac and other forest produce — ^has gone up, the revenue remains 
the same and will remain the same as long as the present lanJ 
system continues. 

Desiring to do some thing about their scandalous state of 
affairs the Congress Ministry, after a good deal of hesitations^ 
imposed on all landlords in the province a tax of 25% on in- 
comes exceeding Rs, 5,000 a year from landlords’ own lands. The- 
measure, however, has not achieved much success — at least in 
Chotanagpur. It is a tax only on land directly held by land* 
lords and these form only a fraction of the total land. Secondly, 
it is on a flat and not gradually steeped rate. And finally, it 
being a tax on net income and not on area, it is easy for landlord® 
to evade its provisions a'nd pay far less than they should. AH 
that is needed is to show less produce or false expenditures. This 
is actually done and done on extensive scale by practically every 
laLdlurd, a fact which the Government knows quite well. 

Besides the income from land and forests, the big landlords 
in whose estates mines have been discovered, draw additional. 
8ums on which of course they have to pay income tax. 

*‘HAS ALWAYS BEEN, WILL ALWAYS BE” 

Not all the Rajas are fabulously rich. Due to division anJ;’ 
®ub-division among heirs and even more due to a mismanagement^. 

, extravagance and litigation some of them are not as prosperous 
as these figures might indicate and many of the junior landlords- 
are heavily in debt. But the point to be noted is that out of tfie 
sum paid by tenants as rent, out of the yield from landlords’** 
own lands, and out of the forest produce, the Government re*" 
ceives as revenue and tax only a tiny fraction — perhaps, though 
I cannot say definitely, a lesser percentage than in any other 
part of the country. This is a serious obstacle, the most seriou® 
obstacle a high Government official told me, in the way of reali- 
sation of any scheme for the economic and cultural upliftment 
this backward tract. - • , 

How then, it may be asked, does the Govermnent find ntonef 
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to meet its expenditures ? Official .publications give a sliocking 
answer to tliis question. One instance will suffice : 

In 1917 the total income from Ranchi District was 10 lacs 
•mf rupees out of which 6 lacs was derived from excise. Excise 
las atoys been” with revealing candour the District Gazeteer 
savs, “ and always will be the main source of revenue.” No com» 
ment is necessary. Since then. I have been told though I couM 
not get Hgures, hundreds of additional liqueur shops have sprung 
up everywhere, drunkenness has increased to alarming extent 
and excise perhaps more than ever, has become “ the main sourco 
of revenue.” It must be stressed here that for their own use., 
the aboriginals are permitted to distil Handla or rice-beer and 
this revenue is derived exclusively from spirituous liqueur or 
Daru — a Leverage formerly unknown to the aboriginals. So dis- 
astrous has been the effect of this on tliem—on tlieir health, on 
their morals, on their economic condilion that even missionaries 
who ordinarily support the Government iiavc raised their voice 
of protest Even Mr. Heyward, an Adibasi professor who seems 
to look upon the Congress as a greater enemy tlian the British 
Government has appealed to it “to sacrifice some revenue ra- 
ther than place temptation before tbc simple aboriginals ” {Pro* 
Mem of Aboriginals — J. C. Heyward). 

But the Government cannot do tiuit It has to retain the 
support of the landlords and for that it has to uoaiutr the sacred 
pledge it gave to them more tlian a luiiulred and futy years ago 
— the pledge never to increase the land revenue. So it finds 
money by degrading and debauching the people. 

The vice of drunkenness is widespread amor:: nooriglnnls. 
Almost everyone drinks — men, women, and even cliildren. The 
rooting out of this vice is not an easy task hut a beginning has to 
be made if they are to be saved. And the hrst step must be llio 
<llosing down of liqueur sliops. 

mmcATioN 

The soil of Chotanagpur is poor, the yield per acre is far 
less than in Bihar proper. It is agreed on all hands, however, 
that the yield can be substantially increased by means of arti- 
ficial irrigation. All the rivers and streams that traverse the 
country are rainfed and any shortage of or delay in rainfall causet 
severe drought, scarcity and even famine. 

Irrigational works are practically non-existent In most placwi 
and even where they exist, they are totally inadequate. II we 
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lake the tliree natural divisions in which Bihar fallss we get the 
loliowing picture : 

Percentage Of Culti- Area Double- 
VATED Area Irrigated , Cropped (1941) 

(1941) 


North Bihar 

* « 

17 

27.8 

South Bihar 

• » 

49 

24.5 

Chotanagpur 


10,4 

6.7 


It should not be thought that no irngational possibilities exist. 
On the contrary we have the official view that “ immense facili- 
ties exist in the numerous rivers and streams ” and that “ the un- 
dulating character of the country would seem to render the cons- 
truction of bunds and embankments a simple matter” {Survey 
mi Settlement Report, Ranchi 1902-10). Same are the possi- 
bilities in other districts. Yet, beyond expressing the pious hope 
that landlords and cultivators ” would together do some- 
tliing, the Government had nothing more to suggest. No wonder 
all that the Settlement Report of Ranchi in 1927-35 had to say 
about the matter was that irrigation is rarely practised, the 
harvest is entirely dependent on rainfall and the yield from vari- 
ous classes of paddy land” was poor. Naturally the “condi- 
tion of the people was much the same” as twenty-five years ago. 

Equally gloomy is the picture in Palamau — the ‘‘driest and 
probably poorest district in the province,” Hazaribagh where ir- 
rigational works are “ necessary,” Singlibhum which is “ subject 
to draught caused by deficiency of rainfall,” and Manbhum where 
‘‘the system (bunds and embankments) seems capable of ex- 
tension.” Thus the need for the construction of irrigation work 
in Chotanagpur was recognised by the Government many 
years ago, and also the existence of immense facilities, yet even 
today such works arc conspicuous by their absence. Practically 
the whole cultivated area is single-cropped. 

‘‘JUNGLE FRUITS AND EDIBLE ROOTS” 

Against drought and crop failure therefore the cultivator has 
BO protection but that, the Government assures us, is not such a 
calamity as we wotild think it to be — at least as far as the abori- 
ginals; are concerned. Their “ physical hardihood is remarkable ” 
and “ during crop failures jungle fruits and vegetables of all 
kinds are a valuable reserve.” In Palamau the aboriginals have 
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a resource in tlie edible jungle products whicli enawe them to 
eke out existence in periods of scarcity.” In Singlibhum, in times 
of scarcity they can subsist on jungle fruits and roots.” The only 
trouble — though not a serious one — is that living on this diet 
is injurious to health and causes blotches and sores all over the 
body.” (All extracts are from District Gazetteers and Survey 
Reports. ) 

As regards the income of cultivators, only the Gazetteer of 
Falamaii (1926) tries to work out figures. The total income from 
land that fell to the share of 4,20,150 tenants and their depend- 
ents was, after the payment of rent, the sum of 40 lacs of rupees 
which meant that the sum available per head of the population 
was between Rs. 9 and Rs. 10 a year.” But again tliat magic 
remedy “ jungle fruits and edible roots ” being available and also* 
^subsidiary occupation like lac cultivation, these figures,” we are 
warned, “ must not be taken to mean too much.” 

TRADITIONS DIE HARD” 

In addition to rent the peasants have to pay Salami when 
tliey want to settle on Bakasht land — land that tias reverted to the 
landlord, or reclaim waste land or jungles. Ill ere is no fixed 
rate and the law does not recognise it but since all land belongs 
to the landlord and cannot be brought under cultivation without 
his consent, the “ practice is of realising a large Salami ” — ^much 
higher than the rental value of the land would warrant because 
the landlords, many of whom are constantly in debt, want to 
get as large a lump sum as possible. 

As for Began and other forms of feudal services and dues, 
the exact position today, outside Ranchi District where they are 
little in evidence, is hard to ascertain. That they were rampant 
tin recently is admitted in Government publications. The 
system of forced labour or Began in Palamau District ” — 
the Gazetteer of 1926 — ** has been theoretically al>oHsIi('d ” by the 
conversion of dues and services into small addition to 
tenants rents” (which as I have shown leaves t!ie tenant Rs. 9 
to Rs.- 10 a year), “But to this day Palamau is removed but a 
few steps from feudalism and it would be idle to pretend that 
■ Began is no longer taken.” The philosopher-like comment is : 

Traditions don’t die in a day.” 

In Hazaribagh “the landlord generally controls the labour 
he requires through the Kamiaud system which, at its worst, is 
removed from, .slave labour” Elsewhere “the Kamim 
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are too ignorant and improvident (1) to fight their own battles. 

If they show the least signs of independence, they are turned 
out o£ their houses and this contingency they will not face. So 
the matter rests at present.” 

Whether the matter rests there ” even today and wliether 
traditions ” have died in Palamau, I do not know. It is for the 
Kisan Sahha to hnd out. 

LAND ALIENATION 

Tens of thousands of aboriginals leave their lands every year 
and migrate to coal mines and to tea gardens in Assam, Others 
become land labourers or tenants-at-will.' It is estimated that 
over 2 1 lacs of persons born in Ranchi District where aboriginals 
form over 70% of the population, live outside. I have already 
quoted official opinion that this migration is not voluntary but 
enforced. 

The extent of expropriation of the former aboriginal peasant 
proprietors of the Chotanagpur plateau,” says Rai Bahadur S. 
C. Roy, “ may be estimated from the fact that when the preparation 
of the Record of Rights of the Ranchi District was at last com- 
pleted in 1910, it was revealed that out of a total of 3,614 sq. 
miles of cultivated lands . . . only about one-ninth (400 sq. 
miles) were left as the ‘ de-jecta-membra ’ of the original pro- 
prietary rights of the aboriginal reclaimers of the soil and founders 
of villages.” Various tenancy laws have been formed from time to 
time to prevent land alienation. The last amendment was made 
by the Congress Ministry which among other things laid down 
that in case of attachment of the land of aboriginals for failure 
to pay dues only that much land must be put up for sale as wouM 
suffice to realise the decfetal amount and that in auctions where 
such attached land is put up for sale, aboriginal bidders should 
be given preferjehce. These amendments have helped the aborb 
ginals blit not to the extent hoped. ,In the first place few abori- 
ginals have the money to make even the minimum bid and second- 
ly the law does not prevent what is called “ voluntary surrender ” 
of land by the tenant to the landlord — a surrender not at all 
difficult for the landlord to obtain if he so desires — ^the sur- 
rendered land then becoming the Bakasht land of the landlord, 
land on which he can settle anyone he likes. It is the Catholic 
Mission that seems to have gained most from these amendments 
in the Tenancy Act Their Co-operative Bank buys up a good 
portion of the lands put up for sale through aboriginal bidders 
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anJ this gives the Mission an additional weapon for conversion 
and for extending its influence. This is what is happening ia 
Ranchi. I do not know how the Act has worked in other districts. 

Another kind of land alienation has been going on for a 
long time throughout Chotanagpur— land passing into the hand* 
of Marwari money-lenders through sale by indebted landlords. 
They have already acquired vast tracts and their conduct as land- 
lords is much more oppressive than others. While legally they 
possess no more rights and powers than other landlords— being 

money-lenders, landlords and grain merchants, all rolled in one 

their real power is far greater. They are easily the most hated 
section among landlords. 


GOVERNMENT’S HYPOCRISY 

The British Government has always claimed to be tlie pro- 
tector and champion of the aboriginals. It wa.s on the basis of 
this claim— as I shall show later— thal they justilied the partial 
exclusion of Chotanagpur from reforms. To what extent thia 
claim is justified can he seen from the following resolutions of 

Adihasi Jamin Bachai Sablia of which De Moulder, a Roman 
Catliolic priest, is the Secretary and the replies of the Govern- 
ment of Bihar (May-Aug., 1944) : 

Resolution: The Chotanagpur Tenancy Act should be to 
amended without delay that no further aboriginal lands be nut 
up for auction sale for arrears of rent but that arrear.H of rent 
If any, should be realised by attachment mid saie of crops. 

Govt’s. Reply: After careful consideration of the question, 
the Government has come to the conclusion that a chanm; in the 
law on the above lines will not be in (lie interest of tenants (!) 
and will be unfair to the landlords whose entire estates are liable 
to be sold for arrears of land revenue of even a single Kiskt. 
i., Amendments should be made in liie 'Tenancy 

remnr^^i W landlords bo 

required for conversion of waste land into Korkar by the settled 

Ryots oi the village. Only the consent of both the Village 
Panchayat and the D.C. be required.* ® 

i , P''‘"'isions of the Tenancy Act, as new 
amended, are considered to be sufficient. 


amendment would deprive the landlord of the net,* 

3 lieavy Sslajial wli6n waiatik rsw,** ««« » w fintw* 

iativation. «« htoughl '■ ■ 
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Similar are tke replies given by the Government to resolu* 
lions praying for construction of irrigation works, removal of 
grievances about forest rights, special facilities for scholarships 
etc. Even the request for the undertaking of a scheme of colo* 
nisation so that aboriginal families, preferably those of soldiers, 
may settle with occupancy rights and payment of nominal Salami 
on waste lands and in uncultivated areas was turned down by the 
Government on the plea of “ practical difficulties.” 

CHEAPER COAL VS. BETTER MOTHERS 

And so despite the assurance of the Government that ** as m 
the past the grievances of aboriginals will continue to receive 
their sympathetic consideration” (Aug. 1944) the process of up- 
rooting the aboriginals from the soil continues. As for those 
who because of this “ sympathetic consideration ” are forced to 
®eek work in coal mines, about their present conditions of living, 
work and wages, I could not get facts. We all know, however, 
that the wages are miserably low and that underground work for 
women was re-introduced in defiance of public opinion and in 
the face of universal condemnation. 

On this subject a letter from Mr. Sutherland, the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Indian Mining Association appeared in the Statesman 
of June 26, 1945. He warns that reintroduction of the ban 
would “affect the war-eSort, for output would drop by 20%.” 
Moreover, there is no need for it either because “ the women 
themselves prefer being below with their husbands.” They ^1! 
belong to the “ primitive tribes ” and the work is “ suited to their 
physique,” one to which “they have been accustomed for genera-* 
lions.” Those who obstinately maintain that such work is harm- 
ful for the health of the women are informed that “ those acquaint- 
ed with the heat of Indian summer must agree that there ii 
something to be said for the comparative coolness below the 
iurface.” 

So underground work is suited to the physique of aboriginal 
women, it enables them to be always with their husbands and, 
moreover, the mines are a sort of Darjeeling for them. One 
wonders why the solicitous Mr. Sutherland should go out of his 
way to tell us in the very next line that “the industry shares the 
dislike of women working underground ” and why he should not 
boldly champion the perpetuation of a system which is so bene- 
liciai--nof U) the “industry” of course but—to the women and 
tlicir husbands. 
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Faced with the alternative of choosing between cheaper coal 
and better mothers — as a Catholic priest lias aptly said— they 
choose cheaper coal. 

DESTRUCTION OF FORESTS 

Once covered with thick jungles and forests, Cliotanagpiir 
has now been practically denuded. This denudation has beea 
far more extensive than the increase of population and the con- 
sec|iient reclamation of^ jungle tracts would warrant. Opinion* 
differ as to who is mainly responsible for this. Mr. Reid, the 
Settlement Officer (1902-10) thought that the most important 
reason was that several of the landlords look upon jungles a* 
a providential asset to be exploited for the payment of debt’^ 
and proceeded to say that the facilities afforded by the opening 
of railways had resulted in a ‘‘more thorough deforestation than 
the present needs or even wanton destruction by all the Ryois 
combined Others, among them Mr. Taylor, the Settlemenl 
Officer in 1927-35, thought that more destruction is caused bjr 
tenants than by landlords. 

The real truth seems to be that landlords wlio own most of 
the forests give them to contractors who cut down trees merci* 
lessly, in many cases infringing the customary rights of tli« 
tenants and the latter, afraid that soon they would lx* left with 
nothing to build their huts and construct fences, cut down and 
carry away more than they immediately need. In this tug of 
war, forests disappear with incredible rapidity. This process 
which has been going on for many years has been enormously 
accentuated during the war and the consequent rise in the price 
of timber and other forest products. Soon a time may €<wnc 
when the aboriginals will have to buy even fuel from the market 
and even jungle fruits, the one reserve on which they fall back 
in periods of scarcity, will vanish. 

This denudation has caused extensive soil erosion and m 
reducing the fertility of an already not too fertile soiL It lia* 
mot in,grely adversely affected the climate of Chotanagpur biii: has 
made the plateau a source of danger to its neighbours. On mum 
than one occasion extensive damage has been caused to the coal 
fields below and to the adjoining districts of Bihar by heavy 
floods*— occurances directly traced to the d^sstriiciion of loresto ia 
Government reports. Even this year (1945) heavy floods mmtt^ 
in the Sone in July perhaps due to this very factor. 

, What prevents the Government from taking measurci to pm^ 
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Tent this criminal destruction which not merely further !m« 
poverishes a population already living on the verge of starvation 
but also imperils the life and property of the people below ? 
Nothing but the sacred rights of private property. Forests belong 
to the landlords and so nothing can be done except half-hearted 
iiieasuresj measures which .have been proved to be futile, and 
attempts to “ induce ” landlords to be sensible “ in their own 
interest.” A Government conscious of its responsibilities to the 
land and its people would have long ago taken steps which with- 
out infringing the customary rights of the people, would preserve 
the forest. But that the present Government cannot and will 
not do. For it nothing is more odious than the violation of 
the sacred rights o£ private property. 

EFFECTS OF THE LAND SYSTEM 

The land problem not merely vitally concerns the aboriginak 
who are mostly cultivators, it lies at the heart of the whole Chota- 
nagpur problem. The landlord-tenant relation — the landlords all 
** foreigners,” the aboriginals almost all cultivators — acquires here 
the form of a racial conflict that vitiates the whole political and 
social atmosphere. Thanks to the prevailing land system tho 
Government is robbed of tens of lacs of rupees. This system 
makes the undertaking of any serious scheme of irrigation, of 
cultural upliftment and physical well-being extremely difficult. It 
reduces the people to a state" when for months they have to sub* 
sist on jungle fruits and roots with disastrous consequences to 
their health. It has created a situation in which people are 
degraded and drunkenness encouraged so that revenue may nol 
fall. It condemns not merely the aboriginals but the whole o! 
Qiotanagpur to a permanent state of backwardness, a state of 
things which provide ideal soil for the breeding of animosities 
and for imperialist machinations and intrigues. 

IV. Land 0? Darkness 

. The five most backward districts from the point of view of 
literacy in the provinces of Bihar and Orissa were, in 1931, “ in 
the order of demerit” — as it was put — Palamau, Hazaribagh^ 
Ranchi, Champaran, Santhal Parganas. Of these five, no less 
than 4 lay in Chotanagpur and Santhal Parganas- 
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Tlie position in 1941 was ; 

LUeracY per cent in Bihar as a whole 
In Palaman 
liazaribagh 
Ranclii 
5 , Manbhum 
99 Singhblium 
99 Kolhan Subdivision in 
aboriginals preponderate 
9 , Santiial Parganas 


Singlibiium wliere 


9.2 
5.6 
6.1 
8.4 

10.0 

11.2 

7.0 

7.2 


^ With the exception of Singlibhum where the Tata Iron Works 

have drawn a large literate population from outside and Mari- 
hhum where Bengalis preponderate, literacy figures in Clwtanag- 
pur and Santaai Parganas are lois'er in every district than in the 
province as a whole. In Ranchi where aboriginals form 70% 
of the population the figures are not so low due to tJie large 
fengah and Cihari population in tlie town ami also due to tli« 
educational activities of missionaries among ahori'dnals 

Figures showing the extent of literacy among ahoriuinals alone 
are not given m 1941 tables. A memorandum submitted to tho 
Statutory Commission by the Bihar Government in 1936 fjated 
hat m the matter of education, the aborigiual.s in the province 
M 1931 are. as a whole roiativeiy to the gmieral population 
m a woKe condition than in 1921.” Among the adherents of 

haR he f r? i" ■ constituted 

““ 

S made to jirepara 

a sample table from hgures collected over a wide area wbirh 
included Chotanagpur and Santhal Pargamm. Of V4ll‘} 
shmgwnk only 782 were literate-less than T!ie“^ia"l 

Literacy Committee of Bihar worked in an area in .‘^aiitlial p-ir- 
ganas where ahoriginals-Santhals awl Paharius form 9<j-; „f 

~L7i£‘l%. 

In the states where ahorigiimls prepomh>r;i?e the literaev 
figures are very low. In the Chhatlisgarh .^gmicy S 

numher over <0% and the percentage of literacy in the wlioll 

Stmn'V « 
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The aboriginals, therefore, form the most illiterate sectioa oC 
the people and this backwardness of theirs has been one of the 
most important factors in keeping the whole of Chotanagpur an# 
ScWthal Parganas in a state of cultural and political backwar<l- 
ness* The task of liquidating this is a difficult and complex 
and involves the overcoming of peculiar obstacles but It has to» 
be undertaken if Chotanagpur is not to be condemned to a state- 
of permanent backwardness. 


The major tribes in Bibar and 

Orissa that have retained 

their own languages were, in 1931, 

the following : 

Tribe 

Population 

Ho 

. . 5,23,158 

Kharia 

. . 1,46,037 

Khond 

. . 3,15,709 

’ Munda 

. . 5,49,764 

Oraon 

. . 6,37,111 

Santhal 

. . 17,12,133 


38,83,912 


The rate of increase in llie aboriginal population is higher 
than in others and though the Census tables of 1941 do not give 
the relevant figures, the total population of these 6 tribes today 
must he in the neighbourhood of 45 lacs. Of these tribes, the 
Khonds live in Khondmahal in Orissa, the others mostly in* 
Chotanagpur, Santhal Parganas and in the adjoining states of 
Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Gangpur, Bonai and Chhattisgarh States 
Agency. Among the languages they speak, Santhaii, Kharia, He 
and Mundari bear close similarity. Oroan, I am told, resembles 
Telegu and other languages of the Dravidian group. 

It would be wrong to think that these primitive languages are- 
dying out. On the contrary, between 1921 and 1931 the number 
of people speaking them as their mother tongue increased by 
5,77,000 or nearly by 18%. The 1941 tables give no informatiom' 
on this matter but there is no reason to believe that the increase 
has not been maintained. 

None of these languages has a script. The biggest difficulty 
in the way of spreading education among aboriginals is that 
they have to learn everything in a language — generally Hindi— 
which is not their own. The missionaries who were the pioneers 
in this matter adopted the Nagri script and Hindi was the mediunt 
M 9 
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«f instruction in Cliotanagpur proper. In Santlia! Parganas llio 
Roman script was adopted and in a number of schools SanthsK 
was taught. One of the demands of the Adibasi Sabha lias bee* 
that primary education should be given to aboriginal boys and 
girls in their own languages. 

The job is not simple. It involves the training of teachers, 
llie preparation of primary text books and a host of other difficul- 
ties. But I cannot see how the appalling illiteracy among abori- 
ginals is to be liquidated if from their very childhood they have 
to acquire education in languages which are not their own. 

The Bihar Mass Literacy Committee which was formed during 
the regime of the Congress Ministry and has continued work ever 
since, has done valuable pioneering work in this sphere and its 
experience can be a useful guide. The method adopted by it has 
been to give lessons in the Nagri script — in Roman in Santlia! 
Parganas — and in their o^vn language to the aboriginals for a 
period of three months and after that elementaiy lessons are given 
In Hindi to those who desire to continue their studies (they mostly 
do). I was told that the method has achieved striking success 
and the aboriginals, including women in some places, generally 
considered to be averse to the acquirement of education have 
shown keen desire to learn. In Kolhan (Singiibhum), one of the 
most backward areas, over 13,000 Hos have b(‘.en made literate 
during the last two years. Due to paucity of funds and other 
war-time difficulties like shortage of kerosene, the work has suffer- 
ed but it continues to be remarkably successful wherever it is 
undertaken. 

While aboriginals form the most backward section of tlw 
people illiteracy and general cultural backwardness is by no 
confined to them. In Palamau where they number no more than 
35%, less than 6 in 100 of the total population is literalt;. The 
condition is little better in Hazaribagh where aboriginals number 
27%. With tiie exception of Manbhum (and Singiibluim for 
reasims indicated earlier) the whole of (^hotanagpur and Santhal 
Parganas form a backward tract—a veritable land of darkness. 

V. Political Set-Up 

I have given in broad outline the history of Chotanagpur and 
tried to bring out some of the features of the problems that face 
it Having no other materials except these in the nature of bald 
assertions not backed by facts and figures, I have had to rely 
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almost exclusively on Government publications. Some of tlieia 
are many years old and the facts and figures they contain maj^ 
in some respects, be out of date. But the general picture is one 
about which there can be no two opinions. The greater part of 
Chotanagpur has been and is a land of social degradation, of 
economic impoverishment, of cultural black-out. The backward- 
ness of the aboriginals has given the stamp of backwardness to 
the whole land. 

It is in this background that the separatist movement ha® 
grown. It is easy to ascribe it to the machinations of missionaries 
and it is a fact that Christian aboriginals have played a leading 
part in the movement. But the basic causes, as I have shown, 
lie deeper. 

In Ranchi District where aboriginals number 70% of the 
population not more than 6 lawyers in 100 are aboriginals. They 
are as poorly represented in the medical profession. In the 
police force they form a tiny fraction and that too almost exclu- 
sively in the ranks of constables. In the mines they are almost 
all unskilled workers. In all Government services, except a few 
of the lowest grade, they are conspicuous by their absence. In 
commerce and industry they are nowhere. In the towns they are 
normally labourers, domestic servants and rickshaw pullers. The 
spectacle that meets one in the streets of Ranchi — ^Biharis, 
Bengalis, Marwaris and others comfortably reclining in rickshaws 
pulled by aboriginals — this spectacle vividly depicts the state to 
which the children of the land and its original inhabitants have 
been reduced. 

It is argued that this is inevitable because aboriginals are 
by nature unintelligent and improvident and suitable men from 
among them are not available for responsible jobs. The Govern- 
ment when asked to reserve a fixed percentage of services of abori- 
ginals replies that they cannot do that ‘‘ at the cost of efficiency ” 
(Aug. 1944) ; on the other hand aboriginal leaders level the 
charge that even suitable and qualified candidates are almost in- 
variably ignored in favour of non-aboriginals. Whatever may be 
the truth in individual cases, it should be clear to all that unless 
a fixed percentage of vacancies are reserved for aboriginals and 
as long as the Public Service Commission does not contain a 
single aboriginal and the recruiting is done by heads of depa[rt- 
ments who are aU non-aboriginals, justice will not be done and 
misgivings will continue. It is only responsibility that trains a 
person and the argument about efficiency, we all know, is used 
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fey imperialism to justify exclusion of Indians from responsible 
posts. Today in Chotanagpur that very argument is used by o«r 
•wn countrymen to justify exclusion of aboriginals from services. 

And so the festering sore continues, the air is thick with 
distrust, hatred and animosities smoulder beneath the surface, 
imperialism steps in and utilises the genuine discontent of abori- 
ginals for its own ends. 

This is no mere conjecture. It has happened in the recent 
past. It threatens to happen again. 

PARTIAL EXCLUSION FROM REFORMS 

Formerly Chotanagpur was part of Bihar for all purposes. 
The Simon Commission, on the basis of whose recommendations 
this area was partially excluded from the Reforms of 1935, dis- 
cussed tlie subject in Paras 87 and 88, Vol. I of its Report They 
are paras that deserve careful study. They bear eloquent testi- 
mony to imperialism’s capacity for intrigues and hypocrisy. 

^‘The primitive tribes” in this backward area, the Report 
says, “amount to 58% of the population of the plateau (the 
Kurmi Mahtos about whom I have written earlier were included) 
and they nurse a resentment against the Hindu immigrants who^ 
as they consider, have robbed them of their ancestral landsJ' 
And so “the five districts of Chotanagpur together with the dis- 
trict known as Santhal Parganas and Sambalpur (now in Orissa 1 
are partially excluded from Reforms/’ This meant that though 
these areas “ should continue to return representatives to the 
Bihar and Orissa legislatures, the Governor, as the Agent of the 
Governor General in Council will decide how far legislation 
enacted at Patna should apply to them/’ It was stressed lliat 
“the administration of these areas, as of other backward areas, 
will rest with the Government of India who will act through the 
Governor.” 

As for the representation of these and other backward areas 
in the proposed Federal Assembly, they were to be “ directly re- 
presented through nomination” — the procedure being that the 
Governor General should nominate eleven members to represent 
the backward tracts, because “ it is most desirable that lludr m- 
quirements should be put forward by persons qualific^d to speak 
with knowledge on their behalf” (Para 144 , VoL II). 

In the para preceding the one recommending separation, a 
casual reference was made to the^ enormous mineral wealth of 
Chotanagpur. 
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The extracts speak for themselves. They need no commCTi. 
They reveal the outline of the policy that imperialism has bee* 
pursuing. And in executing that policy they have a powerful 
ally in the Christian missions. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 

It is well known that these recommendations owed thwr 
origin to missionaries and especially to the Catholic Mission wh# 
were afraid that popular ministries might not encourage their 
proselytising activities. They are a powerful force in Chotanag- 
pur, especially in the dominantly aboriginal areas, the number 
of Christians in the districts being : 


Santhal Parganas . . . • 23,205 

Hazaribagh . . . • 2,593 

Ranchi . . • • 2,85,205 

Palamau . . . . 10,786 

Singhbhum . . . . 17,775 


3,39,564 


Missionaries are active in the adjoining states also ; in the 
states of Gangpur and Yashpur they have over a lac of adherents. 

Among the missionary organisations, the Roman Catholic 
Mission of Belgian Jesuits is by far the best organised and the 
most powerful. Through its colleges and schools, many of ^e 
latter in the interior parts of Ranchi, through its Co-operarfve 
Banks and dispensaries and in manifold other ways, it exercises 
induence far beyond its flock of adherents. Between 1931 and 
1941 the number of Christians in Chotanagpur increased tre- 
mendously — in Hazaribagh by 50%, in Palamau by 31%, in 
Singhbhum by 24%, in Santhal Parganas by nearly 100%. Ranchi 
of course is their stronghold. The Catholic Mission rigidly con- 
trols all activities of its followers. 

Christians are easily the most educated section not merely 
among the aboriginals but in the population as a whole. 

As for the politics of the missionaries and particularly of 
the Catholic Mission, tliere is no doubt that theirs was the single 
biggest influence in partially excluding Chotanagpur from the 
Reforms. They are violently anti-Communist. In a lector^ 
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delivered in Hazaribagli in October 1944, Father BemeuMers one 
of the most active and influential missionaries in Chotanagpur, 
fulminated against the ‘^autocrat Stalin” who broke the pledge 
given to Poland because the Polish Government insisted on talk- 
ing through the Red Cross organisation of the 10, OCX) murdered 
Polish officers whose corpses lie in Katyn forest.” He warned 
the aboriginals against the “ Godless ideas of Communism. ’ 

No less do they hate the Congress although they are not so 
outspoken as far as the Congress is concerned. They consider 
the aboriginals their special preserve and would oppose tooth 
and nail any “ outside Influence ” securing a footing among the 
aboriginals. 

That they and other missionary institutions have done valu- 
able work among the aboriginals even their bitterest critics can- 
not deny. Whatever progress the aboriginals have made has been 
due largely to their work. Their influence is tlie result of years 
of painstaking constructive work, but it is an influence which 
seeks to isolate the aboriginals from the general national move- 
ment and therein lies its reactionary role. There is little doubt 
that any move on the part of the British Government whose object 
is to exploit the discontent of the aboriginals for isolating Chota- 
nagpur from the social, political and religious influence of the rest 
of the country, will have, as in the past, powerful backing from 
the missionaries, especially from the Catholic Mission, It is a 
readymade weapon which imperialism can always make use of. 

Except in Manbhum where it is strong and led by Candhites, 
the Congress in Chotanagpur is very weak, especially in rural 
areas. Muslims are mostly weavers or Momins ; both the League 
and the Momiii Conference claim to have their backing. What 
the real position is I cannot say. The Muslim intelligentsia is 
overwhelmingly pro-League. But both the League and thci Ccm- 
giess are extremely weak, far weaker than in any <uhtT part, of 
Bihar. 

THE ADIBASI MOVEMENT 

Some forty years ago, Mr. (now Rao Sahib) Baiidi Ram 
Oraon, Theble Rao and some others formed an Oraon-Miinda 
Shiksha Sammelan in Ranchi, collected momty for propagating tHlti- 
cation among aboriginals and for uplifting them socially. Not 
Much came out of the project as quarrels broke out among the 
sponsors, and, it is said, the money was misappropriated. In 1914 
a society called Unnati Samaj was formed with Rev. Jewel Lakr* 
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as Secretary. Its mam object was the winning back o£ aboriginal 
land. Petitions were submitted to the Government, campaigns were 
carried on, members were enrolled and for a time the organisa- 
tion became quite strong. It was recognised by the Government 
as the representative organisation of the aboriginals of Ranchi. 

This organisation was led by members of the Lutheran Mis- 
sion and though its leaders were mostly Christians, its membership 
was open to all aboriginals. The Roman Catholic Mission which 
by 1930 had become a powerful force did not approve the idea 
ol its members joining the Unnati Samaj, and it started an ex- 
clusively Catholic organisation — the Catholic Sabha. Their motto 
was, Pro fide et patria — serve your country according to your faith 
or religion. It preached social reform, temperance, control of 
the dowry system and also the need for spreading education and 
for undertaking land reforms. 

Before the formation of the Catholic Sahha and almost simul- 
taneously with the Unnati Samaj, another movement had grown — 
the Tana Bhagat movement. It was confined to non-Christian 
aboriginals of Ranchi and began as a social reform movement — 
worshipping of one God, personal cleanliness, abstaining from 
intoxicants etc. Under the impact of the Non-Co-operation move- 
ment, it got politicalised and “adopted an attitude antagonistic 
to the landlords and hostile to the Government” (Survey Report 
1927-35). The Tana Bhagats came completely under Congress 
iuflutmce, preached Charkha, temperance and the settlement of 
disputes by Panchayats. Attempts were made to “force the 
Government to introduce agrarian reforms.” They refused to 
pay rents. Action was taken against them, many were sent to 
jail ; lands were confiscated. 

Tana Bhagats have continued to be staunch supporters of 
die Ccsngress, especially of Gandhiji. In all subsequent Congress 
movements they have participated and suffered. They are said 
to number a few thousand but their influence today is very little. 
Among educated aboriginals their strength is practically nil. ^ 

The Unnati Samaj and the Catholic Sabha continued to exist 
side by side till 1938. A sense of Adibasi consciousness was in 
tlw* nnuiiitime growing and the need for a single political organ- 
isation was b(ung felt. Profound changes were taking place hi 
the main try. Congress ministries had been formed and the Unnati 
Samaj proposed the formation of a single Adibasi Mahasabha to 
light for file political and economic demands of .all Adibasis irres-' 
p«»ctive of the religion they followed. The Catholic Sahha held 
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0 Ut for some time but the urge for unity in its own ranks grew 
Seo strong and the Sabha decided to liquidate itself as a political 
Isody and permit its members to join the proposed Adibasi SaMia. 
while retaining itself as a social body. 

The first session of the Adibasi Sabha took place at Ranchi 
in 1939 under Jaipal Singh as President. Christians and non- 
Christians joined to make the session a success and from ail 
accounts it was a great success as a demonstration. 

As an organisation the Sabha has little existence outside 
Ranchi and even in Ranchi it has not even an office. Among its 
leaders the most important is Jaipal Singh — a man who, almost 
everyone agrees, is an unprincipled careerist. He was sent to 
England, while quite young, by missionaries and there he acquired 
a university degree and won fame as a sportsman — lie captained 
ihe Indian Olympic Hockey Team that visited Europe. Later, for 
jsome lime he worked in the Burma Oil Company and then return- 
ed to Chotanagpur where thanks to his aboriginal birth — he is a 
Munda — liis foreign degree and his demagogic powers, he blos- 
-soraed into the undisputed leader of liie Adibasis almost over- 
flight. His reputation is most unsavoury. He encouraged the 
aboriginals of Gangpur State to withhold rent, took from tlieiii 
Rs. 8,000 on the assurance that he would right the wr(mgs done to 
‘them and then let them down when repression started, their 
leaders were arrested and fire was opened in which several wen* 
killed (1939). He flirted with Siibhas Bose for some time while 
■the latter had broken away from tlu^ Congress and forim^d tlie 
Forward Bloc. Now he is busy recruiting a!)originals for the 
Army for whicli he is heavily paid. He is altogiUher a man witfi- 
out principles, witliout morals, (his wif(‘ is seeking divonte from 
'him) without integrity. But even now h(‘ is by far tlie most 
powerful man in the Adibasi Sabha and wields great inl1uefK‘r 
among the aboriginals. 

Among the olliers, the most important are Julius 'Figga, 
General Secretary who runs a school asid seems a v<*ry horn*. 4 
'person ; Paul Dayal, a lawyer who was the Chairman of the 
Municipality ; Rao Saheb Bandi Ram, a non-Christian who is now 
inactive ; Mr. Boniface Lakra, a lawyer who is very sincere and 
honest but not much active seems to have little following, 
None of these junior leaders seems to Iik(^ Jaipal Singh but now* 
would dare to oppose him openly. 

From its very inception the Sabha has been bitterly anti- 
'Congress. They say the Congress Ministry did nothing for tin* 
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Adibasis. Not only that. During the District Board elections in 
Ranchi where the Congress and the Adibasi Sabha opposed each 
other (the Adibasi Sabha won the majority of seats it conteste4 
in rural areas) lathi charges were made on aboriginals. Further, 
the demand for a degree college in Ranchi was turned down aii4 
the grants given to missionary educational institutions were le- 
Jnced, thereby harming the aboriginals. 

The argument that the Congress was in power for too short 
a iferiod to do much, that even then they amended the Tenancy 
Act in accordance with the suggestions made by Adibasi leaders 
themxelves, does not seem to remove their distrust about the borm 
fides the Congress. And they point out that even during Com* 
greSvS lugime no irrigational works were undertaken, no eRorts 
were made to meet their grievances about services etc. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to conclude that the Adibasi 
movement is purely missionary or Government sponsored. Reac- 
tionary inikiences have undoubtedly been at play, but as I have 
tried to show, there are genuine grievances, genuine causes for 
distrust and the forces of reaction can be defeated only by tackling 
the basic cauves. Failure to do that and merely cursing the 
Government and the missionaries will lead us nowhere and streng- 
then the very forces we desire to weaken and destroy. 

The war has quickened the growth of consciousness among 
the aboriginals. Tens of thousands of them have joined the Army 
and the WAC (I) — Chotanagpur has contributed more men to the 
Army than any other area in the province — and there they have 
acquired new self-conidence, new self-respect. Their horizon has 
broadened ; they are straightening their backs and lifting up their 
ryes. Gone are the days when they could be content with their 
lot as hewers of wood and drawers of water. This revolution in 
the outlook of tens of thocisands is already a fact, a fact which 
I lie national movement can ignore only at its peril. 

VI. The Slogan Of Seperation 

The central political slogan of the Adibasi Sabha is that of 
separation of Chotanagpur and Saathal Parganas from Bihar and 
tlieir constitution into an autonomous province. The arguments 

advanced by them in favour of separation are : 

1. Chotanagpur and Santhal Parganas together con- 
stitute a dominantly aboriginal area esssentially different from 
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Bihar proper ethnologically, geographically, geologically,, 
linguistically, culturally and economically.” 

2. '‘^The unequal and improper combination of the in- 
habitants of these comparatively backward areas with the 
advanced people of the plains of Bihar with different cul- 
ture, language, history, race, custom, habits and land tenure 
has been, is and will be detrimental to the welfare and pro- 
gress of these aboriginal tracts.” 

3. These areas are not merely different in every respect 
from Bihar but also themselves form ‘‘ a compact area bound 
together by racial, linguistic, cultural, historical and agraiian 
bonds.” 

4. This distinctive unity ” had been recognised !)y the 
Simon Commission itself. 

(Resolution adopted at the first session of the Adibasi 
Sabha in 1939.) 

Before discussing the separation issue itself and the results 
that separation is likely to achieve, 1 shall examine some of the 
arguments advanced in their resolution. 

DISTRIBUTION OF ABORIGINALS 

The Adibasis form 45% in Chotanagpur and Santhal Par- 
ganas. But their distribution in this area is by no means even, 
as the table given below shows ; all castes and tribes under Pri- 
mitive Tribes” have been classed together irrespective of the 
religions professed by them : 

District and Approximate Aboriginals Percentage 


, Sub-Divisions 

Population 

OF 

Aboriginal 

SANTHAL PARGANAS 22,34,000 

] L29,000 

50.5^;; 

Deoghar 

. . 400d>00 

96,000 


Dumka 

. . 509,900 

345,000 


Godda 

. . 41t 7.000 

178,000 


Jamtara 

. . 272,000 

146,000 


Rajmahai 

. . 356,000 

188.000 


Pukaur 

. . 277,000 

174.000 


HAZARIBAGH 

17,51,000 

4,711000 

27.3*;. 

Sadar 

. , 839,000 

240,000 


Chatra 

* , 263,000 

82,000 


Giridih 

/ , , 648,000 

15ACK)0 
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PALAMAU 

. . 9,12,000 

3,23,000 

35.4$ 

Daltonganj 

.. 719,000 

187,000 


Latehar 

. . 193,000 

135,000 


KANCHI 

.. 16,75,000 

11,73,000 

70$ 

Sadar 

. . 638,000 

384,000 


Khunte 

. . 390,000 

272,000 


Gumla 

. . 388,000 

302,000 


Simdega 

. . 258,000 

213,000 


SINGHBHUM 

.. 11,44,000 

6,68,000 

58.4.$ 

Sadar (Kolhan) 

. . 611,000 

442,000 


Dhalbhum 

. . 533,000 

226,000 


MANBHUM 

.. 20,32,000 

678,000 

33.3% 

If we compare 

the number of aboriginals with 

Hindlus, 

Scheduled Caste Hindus and Muslims in 

the various districts we 

get the following tables : 



Chotanagpitr And Santhal Parganas, Number Per 10,0(10 

Scheduled . . Other 

Muslims Aborigimh 

Castes Hindus 



Haxaribagh 

. 832 5,212 

1,196 

2,731 

Rancid 

. 117 2,405 

464 

7,002 

Palamau 

. 1,142 4,337 

934 

3,540 

Man!)hum 

. 562 5,332 

651 

3,337 

Singhblmm 

. 175 3,472 

377 

5,843 

Santhal Parganas . 

. 568 3,183 

1,176 

5,057 

Chotanagpur k 




Santhal Parganas 

562 4,007 

831 

4,565 


Il can be seen that in Chotanagpur it is only in the districts 
#/ Ranchi and Singhbhum and in the Latehar Suhdivisiou of 
Falaman that the aboriginals number more than all others put 
together. In Santhal Parganas they are a bare majority. In the 
Dliaibhum Subdivision of Singhbhum they form a minority but 
liiat is largely because of the injfiiux of outsiders into Jamshedpur 
where Mtislims and Sikhs alone number 51,000. 

Tfiere is no doubt that a high pertientage of the Scheduled 
&«le people in Ha^anbagh and Palamau are of, aboriginal stock 
hit they have today become completely Hinduised, and are not 
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classed as aboriginals. Among the tribes classed as aboriginals 
100 a very large number, nearly half according to the Census 
Report of 1931, have, to a great extent, become Hinduised. The 
Kiirmi Mahtos' who number nearly 7 lacs are no longer, as I 
have stated earlier, classed as aboriginals. 

LANGUAGE 

Manbhum occupies a unique place not only in Cliotanagpur 
but; in the whole province of Bihar in that it is the only district 
where Bengali speaking people form a clear majority, 65% of 
the total population. Out of 19 lacs of Bengalis in Bihar n* 
less than 12 lacs lived in Manbhum in 1931, by far the biggest 
concentration of Bengalis outside Bengal. The district is geo- 
graphically contiguous with Bengal. Even many of the tribal 
people have been completely “ Bengalised,’* 

In Hazaribagh where the aboriginals number 27.3% Hindi 
is the language of over 75% of the people — Hindi known as 
Magahi and spoken in large areas of Bihar. In Palamau district 
as a whole non-aboriginals preponderate and Hindi or Magabi is 
spoken by over 75%, many of the tribal people in DaltonganJ 
having been completely Hinduised. In Dhalbhum Subdivision #f 
Singhhhum Bengali is the language of 36%, tribal languages are 
spoken by 36% and 11% speak Oriya. In Santhal Parganas 
where they number over 11 lacs and form 50.5% of the popula- 
tion, aboriginals mostly speak their own language, though many 
of them have learned Hindi and Bengali and some have adopted 
Ihese languages completely. 

The picture that Cholanagpur presents is thus an extremely 
diverse one. The statement that the districts constituting Chota- 
nagpur and Santhal Parganas are “bound together by racial 
cultural, linguistic'’ and other bonds cannot be substantiated by 
facts. We have here different races, different religkms, different 
languages, different cultures, Geograpliically the whole plateau 
Inckding stales forms a natural division and the agrarian law.^ 
are uniform but these are not the most important factors. 

WHAT SEPARATION WOULD MEAN 

The question of separation of Clwtanagpur stands, therefore, 
on a footing quite different from that of tine s(>paration of AiidhrA 
and Karnatak, Out of the 6 districts that constitute Cbota- 
nagpur^and Santhal Parganas, one— Manbinim, is culturally and 
linguistically Bengali ; two — 'Hazaribagh and Palamau, doiai* 
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aantly Hindi ; two — Ranchi and Singbhnm, dominanlly 

ahoriginal ; one — Santhal Parganas, half aboriginal, half 
and Bengali. We have here common backwardness, also the 
common feeling that this backwardness is the result of the step • 
Motherly attitude of the Bihar Government, and therefore, c(m- 
mon hatred of Biharis — hatred which is not confined to aboife- 
nals but is shared by Kurmi Mahtos, by Bengalis and by many 
6ther non-aboriginals who have made Chotanagpur their hois&e. 
But no common language, no common culture, no common con- 
sciousness of common destiny. Nor does there seem any likeli- 
hood of this common consciousness growing after separation- If 
anything, the contrary is likely to happen. 

The Bengalis, who predominate in Manbhum, also form an 
important element in the Dhalbhum Subdivision of Singbhuin 
— 36% and in the Santhal Parganas, especially in the ^ 
adjoining Bengal. In Ranchi and to some extent in Hazariba^, 
while their numbers are not large outside the towns, they ^ 
an important and influential section- Their attitude towards tme 
aboriginals with whom they have nothing in common is no dinere®t 
from that of Biharis, and if today many of them support tie 
demand for separation, it is entirely because they hate the Biharas 
and feel that with the hated Bihar Government’s control 
they — the Bengalis—will more than ever boss the show. Th» 
Bengalis of Manbhum would like their district to be part 
Bengal but if that be not immediately possible, they “would sup« 
port the idea of its being in a separated Chotanagpur. Nor m 
the basic attitude towards the aboriginals on the part of others 
— Hindus and Muslims — quite a number of whom are vocal about 
separation, any different. . 

Besides the Adibasi Sabha another organisation existe— tise 
Chotanagpur Separation League, a curious assortment of divers© 
elements. Its leaders are Mr. Devaki Nandan Sinha— the fomer 
Counsel in the Meerut Case, Promode Choudhury-— a leading 
lawyer of Ranchi, Khan Bahadur Ahmad— a Muslim Leaguer 
who sometimes flirts with the Royists and is known to be an 
#pportunist, and others. Most of them— though not all— are anti- 

Congress. . * v tKo. 

It is not improbable that if today a plebiscite is taJcen, me 

Majority— the aboriginals, the Kurmi Mahtos, the Bengalis ma 
many of the Hindus and Muslims— would vote for separatioiL 
But out of the divergent and, in many cases, mutuaHy antagonistic 
elements of Chotanagpur a single nationality cannot be forged. 
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Aad a separated Cliotaiiagpur will inevitably be a house difidcl 
a^^ainst itself. These now joining in the demand for separatb* 
widi fall out the day separation is achieved and the conflict whick 
today vitiates the political life will not disappear but intensify. 
Hiie worst sufferers will be the aboriginals themselves. 

It must not be forgotten that non-aboriginals form 55% of 
the population and it is they who own all the land, all the indus- 
tcaes and mines and dominate every sphere of life. Even if uni- 
versal suffrage were to be introduced and all aboriginals wer# 
pC)liticaIly conscious, their representatives would form a minority 
ie the Chotanagpur Legislature and today under a restricted 
jfeanchise their proportion would be far less. The Legislature 
■^fill be dominated by non-aboriginals and mostly by reactionary 
vested interests, thanks to the political backwardness of the tract 
and the weakness of the Congress, a weakness which will compel 

Congress to seek the support of reactionaries and in many 
mses, nominate them as Congress candidates. The tasks witii- 
imt the carrying out of which no real improvement in the condi- 
liion of the aboriginals and of Chotanagpur as a whole is p«w- 
sibic — the task of destroying the antiquated land system and m 
^ first step towards it of imposing a heavy land tax ; the task 
««i>f compelling the mine owners and industrialists to concede 
Siuman conditions of work and living ; the task of ena!>ling the 
Jiboiiginals to obtain a just share of the services — these tasks can 
'never be carried out by such a legislature. 

But that is not the only factor to be taken into consideration. 
Jri their hatred against the Congress the Adibasi leaders often 
tend to forget that the bulwark and in many cases the creator 
f the vested interests that have ruined the aboriginals has nof 
Iseen the Congress but the British Government It is the British 
■lliat introduced the obnoxious land system that has reduced llie 
aboriginals to their present state. It is they who drowfsed the 
l^grarian revolts in blood, not hesitating to use artillery agaiiigt 
Ibows and arrows. It is they whose spokesmen—- all Europeans—" 
Ihave the shamelessness to declare that an income of Rs. 9 a year 
:is sufficient for the aboriginals as they can subsist on jtiiigie 
’.roots. 

It is they who encourage drunkenness and moral and physi- 
mai degeneration so that their revenue may not fall. It is they 
*who in the teeth of popular opposition re-introdiiced iiadcr- 
^ground work for women to aid those who prefer cheaper coal m 
[better mothers. It is they who even today refuse to take mm- 
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sures against land alienation for they cannot be “unfair to the 
landlords,” It is they who refuse to reserve any percentage of 
the vacancies in services for aboriginals on the plea that that 
would mar “efficiency”. Their claim to be the protectors and 
champions of the aboriginals is a claim based on hypocrisy, chi- 
canery and lies, a claim that not one fact can substantiate. 

And for them a separated Chotanagpur will be a veritable 
paradise. Powerful vested interests — British and Indian — are 
already entrenched here, A land of vast mineral resources, a land 
torn by animosities, a land of cultural and political backwardness, 
a weak Congress, a powerful Catholic Church — what more could 
imperialism desire ? 

It is believed that the British Government is favourably in- 
clined to the idea of separation and that informal assurances to 
this eflect have already been given to Jaipal Singh. Whatever 
may he the basis for this belief, such a thing would not be sur- 
prising. It would be a continuation of the same policy that led 
to the partial exclusion of Chotanagpur from Reforms. 

Separated Chotanagpur will more than ever be the hack- 
water of reaction, a place where reactionary forces will flourish. 
Skilfully utilising the aboriginal-non-aboriginal conflict — a con- 
flict which will not disappear hut intensify, sometimes backing this 
section, sometimes backing that, playing one against the other hut 
never tackling the basic problems for on their perpetuation depends 
their very existence. It will be imperialism and its allies that will 
always have the whip hand and the consequences will be dire for 
aboriginals, for non-aboriginals, for the whole country. Some of 
the Adibasi leaders may become ministers, some of them may 
secure jobs. But the condition of the vast masses will not im- 
prove, for that demands a death blow against the antiquated land 
system and against the power of the vested interests. And im- 
perialism cannot and will not strike that blow. If the history 
of Chotanagpur during the last 150 years proves anything, it 
proves this. 

A SEPARATE ADIBASHISTHAN ? 

To merely decry the separation movement, however, as most 
Congressmen do, is not enough. The demand is not merely anti- 
Bihari or anti-Congress. There is a genuine positive urge — ^ihe 
urge among Adibasis for a separate homeland of their own, a 
land which will have modern industries, modern methods of agri- 
culture, schools, colleges, hospitals but where at the same time all 
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that Is healthy and sound in their customs and practices will he 
preserved and revitalised, a land where their distinctive culture 
— their languages, their folk lore, their songs, their dances will 
flourish and enrich the whole country, a land which they can call 
tlicir own, a land of which they are the masters. 

Such a land Ghotanagpur, where the aboriginals form a mi- 
nority, cannot be. But if we take those areas in Ghotanagpur 
where they form a majority and the adjoining states we get the 
following table : 

Territory Approximate Tribal Populatiois" 

Population 


Ranchi 

16,75,000 

11,73,000 

Singhbhuin 

11.45,000 

6,69.000 

Latehar 

1,93,000 

1,35,000 

Saraikala and Kliasrwan 

2,05,000 

1,10,000 

Mayurhhanj 

9,91,000 

7,14,000 

Gangpur 

3,98,000 

2,98,000 

Bonai 

92,000 

56,000 


ChJiatisgarh Agency States : 

Changbhakar, Korea, 

Surgoja. Udaipur 

and Yashpor . . 10,42,000 7.31,000 


Total 

1. Sanlhal Farganas 


57.41.000 

22.34.000 


38.86.000 

11.29.000 


79,75,000 


50,15.000 


In the contiguous area (A) the aboriginals or Adiha'-i^ foiirj 
#ver 67.7 % of the population. (The aboriginal Indf extentls dorp 
into the Central Provinces — I could not get tlie relevuiil ligiiri'-- 
—where they numbered 30 lacs In 1931) This tract inclialiiig 
the northern part of Keonjhar Stale where tficy prepomierait^ 
can be a genuine Adibasisthan— the land of tint aborigiiuil;% Biit 
that demands the abolition of native slattcs and the swrepiiig 
away of the artificial barriers that divide the alMU'iginals of illiota* 
nagpur from their brothers in the states. Such imificalion lltr 
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Adibasis in a homeland of their own—a genuine homeland — can- 
not be achieved without the destruction of British rule and the 
attainment of national freedom. 

It will be seen that out of 38.86 lacs of aboriginals in tract 
(A) no less than 19 lacs or nearly half live in the states. Their 
conditions in almost every respect are worse than even in the pro- 
vinces, a fact which literacy figures alone bear-out. 

A criticism that is bound to be made is that the two abori- 
ginal tracts-— A and B— will have no geographical contiguity. 
This would be a valid criticism but 1 donT see how it can be 
overcome. Exchange of population would obviously be out of 
question for lacs are involved and moreover Santlial Parganas 
have been, for long, the homeland of Santhals. The only prac- 
tical course seems to be to include the Santhal Parganas in the 
Adihasisthan as an autonomous unit (the Adibasisthan will have 
to be a confederation of autonomous units of territories of Hos, 
Mundas, etc.) though it has no geographical contiguity. 

A RETROGRADE STEP ? 

It may be argued that the creation of a separate Adibasisthan 
as a unit of the Indian Federation will be a retrograde step and 
would perpetuate the backwardness of the aboriginals. The 
process of assimilating them linguistically and culturally by 
Bengal, Bihar .and Orissa has been going on for many years ; they 
are fast losing their distinctiveness which is nothing more than 
a relic of backwardness and that process should be continued 
and accelerated till Adibasis or aboriginals as such cease to exist 
and they all become Bengalis, Biharis or Oriyas as the case may 
be. In support of this policy it is further argued that Adibasis 
themselves do not form a single nationality — they are divided into 
various tribes who speak different languages and so Adibasisthan 
itself can never be a unit. 

This view does not seem to me to be based on facts. While 
an increasing number of aboriginals are learning to speak Ben- 
gali, Hindi and Oriya, they are also retaining their own languages 
and the number of people speaking these languages is increasing 
with the increase of tribal population. Between 1921 and 1931 
the number of people speaking these languages increased by 
5,77,000 (1941 figures are not available). Nor. has the growth 
of education among aboriginals obliterated their distinctiveness. 
On the contrary in the district where this growth has been the 
most striking (Ranchi) not merely does the distinctiveness pci- 
U io 
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sists but it has even become a mailer of pride. No longer do 
educated aboriginals look down upon llieir distinctive culture as 
a relic of barbarism, something of which they need be ashamed. 

I bad a demonstration of this when I \isilcd a school foundec! 
and run by Julius Tigga, General Secrclaiy of the Adihasi Sahha. 
The teachers, both men and women, are all aboriginals. They 
could have easily secured good jobs of uliie’i tliero is in? dtairtii 
these days. But at nominal wages they serve in lids scliool wbnh 
as yet gets no grant from the Govenimenl. The luU< wiicre the 
classes are held have been built by llie teachers and slnderJs 
themselves. In the school which is a cunHlocalional in^hlutiou 
boys and girls are not merely iaughl reading and w riling hn! 
dances and songs are also encoiiragtd. I witnessed songs a ml 
dances in which not merely sludc 3 its-~hoth hoys and gui'^ on! 
also Mr. Tigga, a graduate of the Paioa University, pariir.jpa!«‘d. 
Such a thing would, perhaps, have been unllnnkable a lew years 
ago. 

It is true that aboriginals speak diOVnnsI languages hut 
ween the majority of languages they speak in Gliolanagpur — ^llo, 
Mundari, Santhali and Kharia — there is et(He siiuilarity ; and 
between tribes and the others there is a lot in coinnion as re- 
gards customs, practices and social system. They hmglif .sfioulder 
to shoulder during the rebellion of 1932, Pdrsa ITnagwau is tin* 
common hero of the tribes of Ranchi and the adjoining districts. 
Out of this common suffering, a sensii of Adihasi solidarity has 
been growing. A new consciousness has grown, especially among 
the more advanced aboriginals, an Adibasi coiisciousnc.^s, a cons- 
ciousness that does not obliterate but tianscends t filial divisions. 
Tribal distinctiveness persists but as the relation bet ween the 
tribes has never been that of exploiters and exidoiled, ma.^tors 
and slaves, tribal animosities are little in evidence. 

A separate Adibaslstlian, therefore, wliich itself must <‘(»nsisi 
of autonomous units seems to me to be a practieal possiliility. 
It will satisfy the urge of the Adibasis for a homelaiK! of tludr 
own without infringing the rights of others ; without running 
counter to the legitimate demands of others. 

The Adibasi movement, the movement for the cultural mate- 
rial and political progress of the aboriginals atid for a Immelam! 
of their own comes up against the same ofistacle that stands in 
India’s way to freedom— the obstacle represented by British Im- 
perialism ; and therefore, this movement must bccoirif* an inlf* 
gral part of the national movement for freedom and itmmimf. 
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The homeland which tlie Adibasis can win in co-operation with the 
national movement will be a genuine homeland, a homeland 
where brother will unite with brother, a homeland where the Adi- 
hasis will be the masters. The pseudo-homeland which they can 
get by setting themselves in opposition to the national movement 
and in co-operation with their opportunist allies of today and as a 
favour from imperialism will be a separate Ghotanagpur, where 
animosities will burn as fiercely as today and British and other 
vested interests will hold sway. 


V!!. Tasks Today 

The question of an autonomous Adibasisthan can be taken 
up seriously only after the attainment of national freedom and 
the abolition of princely autocracy. But there are problems that 
have to be tackled here and now. Hitherto the relation between 
the Congress and the Adibasi movement has been one of hostility 
and mutual distrust. They have pulled in opposite directions. 
This has happened despite the fact that the Congress stands for 
national freedom, freedom without which the Adibasis, worst suf- 
ferers under British rule, cannot improve their material and cul- 
tural conditions and political status. This has happened despite 
the fact that the Adibasi movement strives for the social and poli- 
tical upliftment of Adibasis, upliftment which can immeasurably 
strengthen the national movement, upliftment without which the 
whole of Ghotanagpur despite its vast resources, is bound to re- 
main as it has remained till now, a backward area, a drag on 
the national movement, a happy hunting ground for imperialism. 

It is now no secret that the British Government is striving to 
use the aboriginals and their discontent exactly in the same way 
as it has used the Scheduled Classes and other minorities. Num- 
bering 21 crores in the country the aboriginals are an extremely 
important factor in our national life and can become either an 
asset or a powerful weapon for disruptive purposes. So far as I 
know, hitherto no attempt has been made by the Congress to effec- 
tively counter the activities of reactionary forces among them. 
This indifference and apathy has to go. 

And Ghotanagpur with its large aboriginal population affords 
a unique opportunity. By tackling the problem here the Congress 
can win the support and sympathies of the aboriginals not merely 
iii this tract but in the whole country. 

Indications of what Is’ in store if this is not done are not 
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lacking. During the Simla Conference, telegrams were sent by 
several organisations and leaders demanding a seat in the Execu* 
tive Council for the aboriginals. These must be taken as the 
danger signal. 

It may be that today so deep is the distrust that Adibasi 
leaders have for the Congress that any argument against the sepa- 
ration of Chotanagpur which has become for them an article of 
faith will be looked upon as an attempt to evade the issue. But 
after talks with a number of Adibasi leaders I have come to the 
conclusion that if genuine efforts are made not in words but in 
deeds, the Congress will be able to reduce their distrust and gra- 
dually liquidate it. 

The tasks that face the Congress, the Muslim League and 
other progressive organisations in this area are : 

1. The rooting out of the racial animosity that poisons 
the atmosphere, 

2. The upliftment of this area as a whole— materially, 
culturally and politically, 

3. Preservation and development of the distinctive lan- 
guages and cultures of the aboriginal tribes, 

4. Enabling the aboriginals to lead a human existence 
and secure their just share in the services and in the 
wealth of the land. 

For all these purposes Chotanagpur and Santhal Parganas 
must be treated as a special area, with its own special problems. 
What the aboriginals and other backward people expect to gain 
as the result of separation, must be realised now. 

I shall now indicate the lines on which measures should bf 
taken. 

LAND: 

1. Amendment of the Tenancy Act in the light of tin* expe- 
rience of last 7 years with the object of closing all loop-holfs. 

2. Drastic revision of the whole land system f<»r tmdirig the 
Permanent ^ Settlement system. This may nr»t be iminediiifeiy 
possible and therefore a steeply graduated tax must he ImpiHVit 
on all land holdings above a minimum acreage (not above a mini* 
mum net income as at present). The tax so realised to be spciir 
exclusively for the upliftment of Chotanagpur. 

3. Extensive irrigational works to be undertaken. Full uti- 
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lisation of all natural possibilities^ enlisting co-operation of yII- 
lagers themselves for this purpose. 

4. Settling of tenants with full occupancy rights on waste 
lands. Abolition of Salami, Abolition of the system of land- 
lords’ privileged lands. 

5. Adequate provision for colonisation of waste land by it- 
turned soldiers and their families. 

6. Measures for debt relief. 

7. Taking over of ail forest lands by the Government and 
their preservation while ensuring full enjoyment of customary 
rights of villagers. 

8. Expenditure of a part of the Government income from 
mines for the upliftment of this area, and especially for the im- 
provement in the condition of miners. 

CULTURAL: 

9. In the light of the experience of the Mass Literacy Com- 
mittee elementary lessons to aboriginals in their own languages 
wherever possible. Extension of education in ail districts. 

10. A Government Degree College at Ranchi in both Arts and 
Science. A special Department in the College for researches and 
education in aboriginal history, language, folklore, songs, dances 
etc. 

11. Medical and Agricultural Schools. Facilities in the form 
of stipends for aboriginal students in the mining school at Dhan- 
had, in the Patna Medical College, and for technical education 
in general. 

S E R VICES, ETC,: 

12. Reservation of at least 50% of vacancies in Govern- 
ment services of all grades in Chotanagpur for aboriginals. Re- 
presentation of aboriginals in the Public Service Commission. 

13. Minimum wages and proper living conditions in the 
mining areas. Banning of underground work for women. 

14. Closing down of liqueur shops. Campaign against 
drunkenness. 

These are a few measures which every progressive element 
can support. There is nothing revolutionary ” about them. They 
are the minimum measures necessary for liquidating the back- 
wardness of Chotanagpur and for winning the confidence of the 
vast number of aboriginals who live here. They must be sup* 
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ported today by unequivocal declarations and campaigns and 
given effect to whenever the Congress forms a Ministry. 

A lot can be done even today in tlie way of spreading of edu- 
cation in co-operation with the Mass Literacy Committee, cons- 
tructing irrigational works by enlisting the support of villagers, 
counteracting the drink evil etc. Also in the way of liquidat- 
ing racial animosity by removing social disabilities from which 
aboriginals and Depressed Class Hindus who form large sections 
in Hazaribagh and Palamau suffer. 

The war has undoubtedly quickened the growth of conscious- 
ness among the aboriginals. But it has also created grave pro- 
blems. Thanks to the influx of soldiers, especially in Ranchi, 
venereal diseases have increased alarmingly among aboriginal 
women, and through them among men. A number of cases have 
occurred of troops, entering villages and raping women. Bengalis 
and Biharis who mainly form the Congress here are absolutely 
apathetic towards such occurrences, because aboriginals, they 
think, belong to a sub-human species ; and one gentleman went 
to the length of telling me that thanks to these aboriginal wom<m, 
“our” women have been mostly spared. This is a matter which 
must be immediately taken up by Congressmen and others. 

In formulating concrete schemes and carrying them <nit, the 
Congress must seek the co-operation of the Atiibasi Sablia. Thereby 
it will win the support of all honest Adibasi iiunicrs and weakmi 
those who desire to stir up hatred against the Congress, 

The problem has to be tackled in right earruist and at once. 
If this Is not done, an already had situation will worstnn Chota- 
nagpur will lannain a f(‘sl(‘ring sort! in our body p(ditic. impe- 
rialist vested initu'ests will hav<^ free* play in this area so ufai 
for the development of our wlmie country. 

If on lht‘ other hand the problem is tackled uith boldiu'v 
and vision, tlui Co!igri*ss will win the coiduhun'e and ‘-uppnit «>f 
not merely tiic aboriginals and ollnu* Inaekward people- of ihi- 
area but also take a big step loward.s drawing the inus-t <,<! 
aboriginals who live in this counlrv in the national mnvenirnt 
and thereby give a d»‘ath blow to imporialLt niaeiiiiulioiH atni 
Intrigues, tinder the impact of radical changes in Cholai'iagpur, 
tlie |)eoj;)le of tin* dai’k states adj'olning it will wake up and fhr 
whole system fd feudal eKtdoitafiou, will i»e iinderniiiied, 

As for ilie aboriginals of (.Ihotanagpur, by aetiudv suppoil- 
ing the Congress and by being drawn hi" the nalltuiai inovrinriil, 
the? will for I he first time since the tuhent of British be 
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enabled to lead a life of human dignity, uplift themselves and 
become the pioneers and leaders of the movement for a genuine 
Adibasisthan, a valued and -worthy member of the Indian Fede- 

ration. 
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